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Effective Schooling Practices and At-Risk Youth: 
What the Research Shows 

Greg Druian and Jocelyn A. Butler 



What is the Question? 

There is today a growing consensus that the 
characteristics of effective schools can be id^' 
tified and described. An emerging questior 
"How widely can these characteristics be ap- 
plied?" Recent studies, for instance, cite the 
efficacy of effective schooling practices with 
American Indian programs and in Title I pro- 
grams. 

The question of effective, high-quality educa- 
tion means many things to many people — 
some would like our young people to be better 
educated in the 'T^asic skills"; otl.ars are con- 
cerned that schools prepare "technologically 
literate" youth; and still others want schools 
to be places where kids learn discipline, citi 
zenship and positive democratic values. While 
all of these concerns are serious, an even 
deeper and more pervasive concern is whether 
we as a nation are going to fulfill the promise 
that all young people will receive a quality 
education. 

For many researchers, the problem of who will 
receive an education is as important as the 
problem of how to bring about excellence in 
education. Some disturbing findings have sur- 
faced: 

• Most experts agree that some 30 percent 
of youth in school now will drop out prior 
to graduating. 

• There does not at this time appear to be a 
good definition or even description of who 
these youth are. (Mann) 



• Based on what is known about the dropout 
prone, there is every indication that their 
numbers will increase in coming years. 

• Society will need to bear profound eco- 
nomic costs for failing to educate these 
young persons. (Levin) 

Given, however, that we know something 
about what makes schools effective, it seems 
worthwhile to ask the question about whether 
the techniques, processes and procedures 
which arguably work in schools will also get 
results with at-risk youth in .schools. 

The question is urgent for two reasons. First, 
there is the obvious likelihood that the effec- 
tive schools research will yield knowledge 
which can be applied in prox-iding quality 
education to at-risk students. Second, it is 
equally important to point out that some re- 
searchers sound the warning that the effective 
schools movement it.self could constitute a 
threat to education for at-risk youth if it is not 
accompanied with supports necessary to ac- 
commodate the special needs of those likely to 
be dropouts (Hamilton 1986; McDill, Natriello 
and Pallas 1985a, 1985b, 1986; Levin 1986). 

Levin (p. 13) puts the matter quite bluntly: 

The unique needs of the educationally 
disadvantaged cannot be fully or 
effectively addressed by reforms of a 
general nature, such as increasing 
course requirements, raising teacher 
salaries, or increasing the amount of 
instructional time. While these 
reforms may be desirable on their own 
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merits, they should not be viewed as a 
substitute for direct and comprehen- 
sive strategies to solve the problems of 
the disadvantaged. In the absence of 
specific remedial programs for the dis- 
advantaged, the general reforms may 
overwhelm the abilities of ever larger 
numbers of them to meet the require- 
ments for high school completion. 

The intention of this paper is to take a first 
step towards answering the question whether 
there is a "fit" between techniques shown to be 
effective with at-risk youth and the conclu- 
sion s reached by the effective schools re- 
searchers. This line of questioning will yield 
one or two possible answers. First, it is 
possible that what works for at-risk youth is 
inconsistent with effective schools findings: 
there may be a population of youth requiring a 
"separate" kind of educational experience. 
The second possibility is that there is substan- 
tial overlap between what works with at-risk 
youth and what works in effective schools: the 
effective schools research may provide a useful 
framework for working with students who 
might other ise receive poor or no education. 



Characteristics of Effective 
Schools 

In recent years, substantial effort has been 
made to identify characteristics which distin- 
guish effective schools. Effective schools are 
th ose in which all students master priority 
objectives. This definition is derived from an 
extensive review and synthesis of the effective 
schools research (NWREL 1984), which in- 
cluded examination of research in six areas: 
school effects, teacher effects, instructional 
leadership, curriculum alignment, program 
coupling and educational chang -xnd implem- 
entation. Through the synthesis ''this re- 
search, major findings were identified about 
what takes place in classrooms, school build- 
ings and districts that contributes to high 
levels of student performance. 

.For the purposes of this paper, the intent is 
not to provide an exhaustive review of this lit- 
erature but to indicate key characteristics of 
effective schools which can be compared with 
practices that work with at-risk youth. This 
rich resource base can be organized into three 
major areas, as follow: 



Leadership: The role of the building 
principal is to focus the whole school on 
instruction and use this focus as a means 
of establishing and acting upon priorities 

"in t}^r> cr]^r>Al TKo rvninoirvol ork*^ oil rvfUrw^o 

in the school know the school is a place for 
learning. 

Climate: All staff and all students share 
the expectation that all students can 
learn. Effective schools exhibit equity in 
terms of learning. Learning takes place in 
a safe, orderly environment, and students 
are expected to behave according co estab- 
lished, fairly executed rules of conduct. 

Classroom Instruction and Manage- 
ment: AH teachers are highly skilled in 
and use a variety of instructional methods 
and techniques. There are clear instruc- 
tional objectives, acti^^ities are tied to 
objectives, and there is frequent monitor- 
ing and evaluation of student progress 
toward those objectives. 



Conditions Associated with 
At-risk Students 

What conditions predict whether a student 
will be at risk? What condition s predict the 
likelihood of a student dropping out of school 
before graduation? What conditions predict 
whether a student will go through high school 
having a frustrating and unrewarding time — 
regardless of actual graduation? 

Researchers have found that it is possible to 
identify potential dropouts early— as early as 
elementary school (McDill, Natriello and 
Pallas 1986). Hodekinson 1 2) fn- ind in bis 
research a widely held view that "we inter- 
vene too late in the course of a student's 
development, that certain parts of the profile 
of a dropout-prone student may be visible as 
early as the third grade " 

At the same time, there are a great variety of 
conditions associated with being at risk. Re- 
searchers who have investigated characteris- 
tics correlated with a high likelihood of 
dropping out mention demographic, socioeco- 
nomic and institutional characteristics such 
as: 
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• Living in high-growth states 

• Living in unstable school districts 

• Being c member of a low-income family 

• Ha\'ing low academic skills (though not 
necessarily low intelligence) 

• Having parents who are not high schoo^ 
graduates 

• Speaking English as a second language 

• Being single-parent children 

• Having negative self-perceptions; being 
bored or alienated; having low self-esteem 

• Pursuing alternatives: males tend to seek 
paid work as an alternative; females may 
leave to have children or get married 

One very important aspect of the problem is 
that it is clear that populations with these 
characteristics are growing — so that if there is 
a correlation between population characteris- 
tics and being at risk, the situation will in all 
likelihood worsen. 

What is the situation? While the issue with 
at-risk youth is frequently portrayed as a 
dropping out issue, it seems that the fact of 
leaving school prior to graduation is only a 
symptom. For example, there is evidence that 
in many schools a "push-out" syndrome exists. 
Fine (1986) documents how ^ome schools 
passively allow students to drop out by with- 
holding any effort to retain them or even to 
find out what the problem is. 

Furthermore, it is very easy to confuso "stop- 
ping out" (leaving school for another activity) 
with "dropping out." And finally, who is to say 
whether dropping out of a poorly supported 
and/or inadequately staffed school may not 
leavo the student better off in the long run, 
particularly if there are alternatives available. 
The measure of our dealing adequately with 
the needs of at-risk youth should not, proba- 
bly, be numbers of dropouts, but should 
instead be the kinds of instruction and 
amounts of learning that take place in the 
school. 

The issue is the kind and quality of learning 
experienced by the student while in school. 



When the issue is defined in terms of the ex- 
perience, it is an issue upon which the school 
can act. It is therefo^^e interesting to note 
results of studip<% of thp «rtnal determinants of 
dropping out. 

Data from the "High School and Beyond" 
study hove been carefully analyzed to deter- 
mine whether there are characteristics which 
effectively predict whether a youth will 
become a dropout. We^^age and Rutter (1986) 
note that "the most powerful determinants 
(according to HS&B data) of dropping cut are 
low expectations and low grades combined 
with disciplinary problems, truancy being the 
most common offense" (p. 4). They add that 
while the school can't do much about the socio- 
economic factors that are associated with 
being at risk, the things found to be determi- 
nants are things that are very much under the 
school's control. 

These findings are supported by Rock and his 
colleagues (AASA 1985), who analyzed the 
same data and found that factors which 
helped students succeed "have a similar 
impact on achievement gains for all groups of 
students, whether white or black, male or 
female, or enrolled in a public or Catholic 
school" (p. 63). In other words, school effects 
are school effects and they have impact on all 
pupils equally and without regard to socioeco- 
nomic conditions. 

Kutter, et al. (1979) reached similar conclu- 
sions in their study of the effects of schools in 
London, finding that "children were more 
likely to show good behaviour and good 
scholastic attainments if they attended some 
schools than if they attended others" (pp. 177- 
178). This conclusion was reached after 
controlling for family background and per- 
sonal characteristics. In one final study worth 
mentioning. Sexton (1985) found that students 
transferring from a school with a high dropout 
rate to another with a lower dropout rate 
reflected the lower rate in the extent to which 
they actually left school. 

It is probably important to distinguish be- 
tween social charactersitics of at-risk youth 
and the conditions in schools which inhibit or 
fail to bring about learning. It is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that at-risk youth are those 
who attend certain types of schools — specifi- 
cally schools with little support, which pro- 
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mote low expectations and which have little or 
no curriculum focus. 



Successful Strategies for 
At-Risk Students 

The title of this secti'^n should probably 
include the phrase "a<id how do we know?" 
Hodgkinson (1985), for instance, believes that 
a great deal is being done, but it is not widely 
shared and is not well publicized. He asserts 
that "many localities, however, have devel- 
oped excellent drop-out prevention programs" 
and there is a "majcr need to coordinate and 
share information on what works and why." 
He notes that successful programs "combine 
intensive, individualized training in the basic 
skills with work-related projects" and finds 
that "when the relation between education 
and work becomes clear, most of these poten- 
tial drop-outs can be motivated to stay in 
school and perform at a higher level" fp. 12). 

Green and Baker (1986) report on a literature 
search and on their questionnaire survey of 
initiatives for high-risk youth in the Pacific 
Northwest states. They find that much, in- 
deed, seems to be under way, but that practi- 
tioners do not share a common taxonomy or 
framework for discussing and sharing what 
they are doing. 

Hamilton (1986), reviewing the ERIC index, 
found "a surprisingly small number of reports 
and only a few (with) both progranr descrip- 
tions and data indicating program effective- 
ness." He was, however, able to find that 
successful programs seemed to exhibit these 
characteristics (p. 41 C): 

• Dropouts are separated from other 
students 

• The programs have strong vocational 
components 

• Out-of classroom learning is utilized 

• Programs tend to be intensive — small, in- 
dividualized with low student-teacher 
ratios — and tend to offer more counseling 
that the regular school curriculum. 

In the review undertaken for this paper, 
findings are grouped into three categories 



large, federally funded programmatic efforts, 
pull-out programs, and classroom-bas^^d 
studies 

FEDERALLY FUNDED STUDffiS 

In one of the greatest evaluation efforts ever 
undertaken in support of a social expenmf-nt, 
a huge "knowledge development" component 
was made part of the Labor Department's 
Youth Employment Demonstration Projects 
Act (YEDPA) in the late 1970s rnd early 
198n<; An enormous amount of information 
was generated by projects funded under this 
program. In general, it can be said thai the 
research supported the hypothesis that paid 
work experience tended to help enable low- 
income youth to remain in school longer. 
While the school curriculum often benefited 
from additional resources, especially resources 
related to career skills, these were normally 
n t permanent additions and were not always 
available to all students. Three features of 
these efforts are notable: first, participants 
were generally required to develop a "career 
plan"; second, there was a conscious effort to 
build the program around competencies to be 
attained by participants; and third, in many of 
the programs, participants were provided with 
services, where possible, which would enable 
them to stay a part of the program. 

Experienced-Based Career Education (EBCE) 
is a programmatic effort that differs from 
some others in that, in many cases, it at- 
tempts to be tightly interwoven into the school 
curriculum instead of added to it. Extensive 
evaluation of EBCE found that students 
participating in it performed at least as w^^ll 
(or no worse) on standardized measures of 
academic learning than nonparticipants. 

PULL-OUT PROGRAMS 

Wehlage (1983) analyzes several programs 
that successfully involve marginal students in 
school work and try to keep them in school 
His analysis cuts across a breadth of school 
contexts, and he finds that alienation from the 
school, daily reinforced by teachers and ad- 
ministrators, IS one of the most important 
threats to the retention of at-risk youth. He 
asks, "When otherwise normal adolescents 
who have sufficient intelligence to succeed in 
school., become alienated and reject the 
school, should not educators attempt to find 
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ways to respond constructively to this signifi- 
cant portion of their clientele?*" fp. 16) 

Wehlage's answer is that educators unequivo- 
cally can make a difference — that teachers 
and administrators can develop ways to retain 
at-risk youth and involve them in learning 
He criticizes programs which 'itress only 
"basic skills" or "vocntional education" or 
"career education" alone as being too narrow 
in focus and thus of limited value. He argues 
that schools must provide young people with 
exp<3riences of success in order to counteract 
the messages of failure he finds these young 
people are constantly receiving. He argues 
further that we reinforc3 the message of 
failure by not expecting enough from the 
marginal student — we tend to place these 
students in "slow" classes and to deny them 
acces? to challenging experiences. Indeed, the 
failure to develop appropriately challenging 
experiences for these students is one of 
Wehlage's major criticisms of public schools. 
He would have schools stress the development 
of abstract thinking (in the Piagetan sense) 
and the development of social skills. 

In the six effective programs which he out- 
lines, he finds that there are several charac- 
teristics of effective programs. First, there is 
the group of administrative and organiza- 
tional characteristics common among suc- 
cessful programs. Small size allows attention 
to individual needs of students through fre- 
quent face-to-face interactions a;,d monitor- 
ing. Program autonomy allows teachers the 
flexibility to respond quickly. Decision mak- 
ing authority gives teachers a sense of empow- 
erment, which in turn heightens their commit- 
ment to the program. 

Next, characteristics grouped under teacher 
culture refer to the sen.se of professional ac- 
countability for program success and the opti- 
mism^^confidence teachers have in the pro- 
g/am, the extended role of the teacher in 
dealing with the "whole student" 'vhich 
creates in students a sense that they are cared 
for, and the sense of collegiality which binds 
together the team of teachers working in the 
program 

A third set of characteristics is called student 
culture. As Wehlage says, "The single most 
valued characteristic of the programs is the 
'family atmosphere ^ (p. 36). Wehlage reports 



that successful pro^aams do not suppress 
criticism but instead provide a positive and 
constructive atmosphere in which criticism 
can occur. Another characteristic of student 
culture IS cooperative learning, where help 
may be obtained from other students or 
teachers and where team learning takes place 

Wehlage finds that the most important cur- 
ricular characteristics of effective programs 
for at-risk students is the experiential curricu- 
lum. He makes the very important point that 
a fundamental differen^^e between experiential 
programs and work/vocational programs is 
that the latter tend to focus on monetary 
rewards and to offer less opportunity for 
students to take challenging roles and oppor- 
tunities. Experiential activities, on the other 
hand, offer possibilities for maximizing 
adolescent development that are important. 
Wehlage says, "We believe there is sufficient 
evidence about the effects of experiential edu- 
cation (that meet the criteria below) to argue 
for it as an essential component of and 
program for marginal students" (author's 
emphasis). 

The criteria for experiential education are 
that the program: 

• Should offer "optimal challenge with man- 
ageable conflict" 

• Should provide a young person an oppor- 
tunity to exercise initiative and resp^ isi- 
bility 

• Should provide the young person with a 
task that has integrity (i.e., is not "make- 
work") and thus reinforces the person's 
sense of dignity 

• Should provide trie young person with a 
"sense of competence and success " 

• Must engage the student in reflection 
about his/her experiences ^'pp. 38-40) 

CLASSROOM-BASED STUDIES 

A third kind of study seeks to identify whether 
there are schools successfully working with 
dropout-prone students and if so, to describe 
the techniques they use. Edmonds (1979) is, 
unequivocal in his assertion that "all children 
are eminently educable and that the behavior 
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of the school is critical in determining the 
quality of that education." Both in his own 
research on schools serving the urban poor 
and in his review of similar research under- 
takpn by otbftrs, he fi^^ds that ^here are indeed 
effective schools which demonstrate these 
characteristics: 

• Strong administrative leadership 

• A climate of expectation in which "no chil- 
dren are permitted to fall below minimum 
but efficacious levels of achievement" 

• An orderly, but not rigid^ atmosphere that 
IS ''conducive to the instructional business 
at hand" 

• An attitude which makes it clear that 
"pupil acquisition of the basic skills takes 
^icceJence over all other school activities" 

• The ability to divert resources "from other 
business in furtherance of the fundamen- 
tal objectives" when necessary 

• Mean s for frequent monitoring of pupil 
progress, specifically, means which the 
principal and the teachers remain con- 
stantly aware of pupil progress in relation- 
ship to instructional objectives." 

A somewhat different tack is taken by McDill, 
Natriello and Pallas (1986), who have synthe- 
sized an extensive number of research studies 
and evaluation efforts in an attempt to exam- 
ine the potential consequences of tougher 
school standards on students who are at risk 
of dropping out. Their work is included in this 
section because they also focus on classroom- 
based research. They examine first the pos- 
sible positive consequences and then the 
possible negative consequences. 

The nub of the question is whether increased 
standards will make it even harder for at-risk 
students to succeed in school. On the positive 
side, when students are confronted with chal- 
lengiri<T standards, they are more likely to pay 
attention in class and spend time on home- 
work. In ihe studies they cite, class cutting is 
notably higher in classes which put a low 
demand on students than in classes with 
higher demands. These findings hold fo; 
students of all abilities. In general McDill et 
al. conclude that "results in several different 
lines of research provide hope that raising 



standards will lead students to work some- 
what harder, at least when standards are 
originally quite low, and that greater student 
effort will lead to somewhat higher student 

achieverne' ' ^p. 149j 

Nevertheless, there must come a point where 
expectations are too high for some students to 
succeed without additional assistance of some 
kind The potential negative effects are 1) 
that greater academic stratification will occur 
and students wili have fewer choices available 
to them; and 2) more demanding time require- 
ments on the part of schools will conflict with 
other demands on students. 

These researchers focus on "alterable charac- 
teristics in schools" to minimize the risk of un- 
wanted effects. They note that size of the 
school is one of the most important factors 
associated with having fewer disorders, higher 
achievement, higher levels of student partici- 
pation and more feelings of satisfaction with 
school (p. 157). 

Other factors include an individualized cur- 
riculum and instructional approrch; 
climate, which is concerns ^ with matters of 
governance (the importance of clear rules 
consistently enforced); the system of academic 
rewards (they note that researchers "^ave 
found it useful to employ a variety of alterna- 
tive, detailed reward systems such as learning 
contracts, token economies and grading sys- 
tems that base evaluation on individual effort 
and progress" [p. 159]); and normative em- 
phasis on academic excellence. Finally, at 
the classroom level, these researchers assert 
that a clear orientation to work and 
learning in the classroom is essential before 
approaches such as individualized instruction 
can succeed. They also assert that without 
the orientation to learning, even the best 
teachers will be unlikely to succeed m posi- 
tively affecting the dropout prone. 

COMMONAIJTIES 

The primary characteristic of succes.sful pro- 
gi ms for at-risk youth seems to be a strong, 
even intense, level of commitment on the 
part of the instructional staff As with effec- 
tive schools, where the principal is active in 
the day-to-day operation of the instructional 
program, the leader takes a strong interest in 
the operation of the program; traditional roles 
and role relationships are not as i.nportant as 
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taking the proper action to achieve school/ 
program goals. In both cases, there is a clear 
belief that students will succeed. 

Evaluation of programs eoubibtently mentions 
strong leadership as one of the factors con- 
tributing most to their success. Of course it 
may well be that leadership emerges more 
easily in the context of a program or, more 
likely perhaps, that without strong leadership, 
there wouldn't have been a program in the 
first place. The point seems to be, however, 
that it is the quality of the leadership rather 
than the fact of the program, that makes for 
success. The policy consequences might well 
he consideration of ways of develop'ng leader- 
ship instead of ways of developing the pro- 
grams. 

Another characteristic that emerges from the 
study of successful programs for at-risk youth 
is that small program size enables the de- 
velopment of close, responsive relations 
between teachers and students. This facili- 
tates freouent monitoring of performance, and 
it also enables accurate prescription of correc- 
tive action which, when needed, can take 
advantage of a wide variety of support serv- 
ices or instructional techniques. 

Finally, it should be noted that one of the 
strongest criticisms of schools made by drop 
outs is that the discipline is unfair and arbi- 
trary. Successful programs that serve drop- 
outs are characterized as having fair— though 
sometimes tough — programs of discipline. 
The programs clarify what offenses are and 
what the punishment is. 

Differences between techniques used to serve 
at-risk youth and techniques in effective 
schools have to do with the types of goals 
which are pursued and not the manner in 
which they are pursued. At the secondary 
level, the most important characteristic of 
programs serving at-risk yojth is inc^eed that 
they are programs; the ones reviewed in this 
paper are pull-out programs. It may well be 
that the only way in which certain youth in 
certain schools can be reached at all is to take 
them completely out of the school context and 
build a program minus the added burd?n of 
overcoming the residue of bad feelings to- 
wards the school they may have built up. 

Practitioners who worR with at-risk youth, 
however, might consider whether there is 
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more instructional value in shaping experi- 
ences in which at-risk pupils interact with 
other pupils. For instance. Ward (1986) notes 
that cooperative learning groups (small 
groups of students with diverse backgrounds 
working on common tasks) "produce signifi- 
cant gains in academic achievement for 
minority students" (in desegregated class- 
rooms) (p. 6). The fact of a pull-out program 
seems to limit what can be achieved with 
grouping. 

The fact that at-risk youth are served by pro- 
grams rather than through an effort on the 
part of the school to meet the needs of these 
youth has another consequence. The curricu- 
lum, even in successful programs, tends to be 
limited and to track students into fairly 
narrow channels. Although it would be hard 
to pinpoint, the assumption seems to be made 
that at-risk students need a career-oriented 
education focused generally on nonprofes- 
sional occupations. The point is not whether 
this is appropriate or not for all or even any of 
these students, but rather that the students 
do not seem to have a choice. Indeed, the 
question of limited curriculum never seems to 
arise, perhaps because more fundamental 
needs are being met. 

On the other hand, many successful programs 
for at-risk youth make use of their autonomy 
to develop very rich curricular offerings, 
particularly in the area of experiential learn- 
ing. The benefits of this type of learning may 
well be something that deserves investigation 
by effective schools researchers. Levin calls 
attention to peer teaching and cooperative 
learning as "two approaches that seem to 
work particularly well for disadvantaged stu- 
dents** (p. 15). 

Another consequence of the fact that the 
needs of at-risk youth are served primarily by 
programs is that it may be difficult to decide 
where the program stops. Indeed the tempta- 
tion is to develop a comprehensive program, 
one which owing to the special needs of the 
population to be served, may require compo- 
nents which go far beyond the capacity of the 
school itself to implement or be responsible 
for. For instance. Levin (p. 13) asserts that 
the major components of a strategy to solve 
the problems of disadvantaged students would 
have to include* 

• Providing enriched preschool experiences 
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• Improving the effectiveness of the home as 
a learning environment 

• Improving the effectiveness of the school 
for addressing the needs of the disftdvan- 
taged 

• Assisting those from linguistically differ- 
ent backgrounds to acquire skills in 
standard English. 

Relationships Between 
Research on At-Risk Youth 
and Effective SchDols 

An examination of both sets of research sug- 
gests that there may be value in applying 
effective schooling practices to at-risk youth. 
Successful programs for at-risk youtw in fact 
reflect the use of eflFective practice. Within the 
parameters of the programs, for example, 
there is strong leadership to support and 
guide instructional priorities. All students 
must meet clear expectations for academic 
performance and behavior, and there is 
frequent monitoring of student xjrogress and 
support for success. 

In terms of at-risk students as part of the 
general student population, there are ^ther 
factors from the effective 'schooling research 
which may be valuable (Figure 1): 



At-risk youth are often channeled to pro- 
grams with special, reduced expectations 
for performance, especially academic per- 
formance. The effective schools research 
strongly supports that schools establish 
and maintain high expectations and 
standards for all students and focus on 
helping them all meet those expectations. 

At-risk youth exhibit a lack of and strong 
need for success. With clear goals and 
objectives recommended by the effective 
schools research, at-risk youth can move 
toward and achieve measurable success in 
school. 

Lack of consistency in discipline often con- 
tributes to the problems of at-risk youth 
who may be, in effect, penalized for being 
at ribl: The effective schools research 
supports the establishment and mainte- 
nance of clear rules for behavior of all 
students, with behavior measured against 
the standards, not against previous behav- 
ior or behaviors of other students, and 
with rules enforced fairly and equitably 
for all. 

A problem in schools with high at-risk 
populations is the decline of teacher in- 
volvement and/or accountability for the 
performance of these students. The use of 
effective classroom instruction pnd man- 
agement techniques, with emphasis on 



Figure 1 
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teacher responsibility and expectation 
that all students can and will learn, may 
counteract this teacher withdrawal. 

• There is oflcn a lack cf attention to the 
needs of individual at-risk students. Ef- 
fective schooling research supports the 
careful monitoring of all students' prog- 
ress with interventions to improve student 
learning. 

• At-risk youth are often characterized by a 
lack of engagement in learning. The 
effective schools research emphasizes 
holding th expectation that all students 
are involved in their own learning and 
that all students understand and respect 
the fact that school is a place dedicated to 
learning. 

The accumulated knowledge of alternative 
programs for at-risk young people seems to 
support substantially the findings and recom- 
mendations of the effective schools research- 
ers. Where the differences lie seem princi- 
pally to concern curriculum goals or purposes 
of education. Nonetheless, given the set of 
goals professed by each "side," the means of 
attaining them show great congruence. The 
conclusion to which this analysis seems to 
point can be summed up in the words of 
Ronald Edmonds (1979, p. 23): 

(a) We can, whenever and wherever 
we choose, successfully teach all 
children whose schooling is of interest 
of us; (b) We already know more than 
we need to do that; and (c) Whether or 
not we do it must finally depend on 
how we feel about the fact that we 
haven't so far. 
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Homework 

Jocelyn A. Butler 



Definition 

Homework is the time students spend outside 
the classroom in assigned activities to prac- 
tice, reinforce or apply newly-acquired skills 
and knowledge and to learn necessary skills of 
independent study. 



Nature and Purpose 

homework can: 

• Provide additional practice, increasing the 
amount of lime students are actively 
engaged in learning and extending time 
on task. 

• Be useful to teachers for monitoring 
student progress and diagnosing student 
learning problems. 

• Be an effective way to increase student 
personal responsibility and individual ac- 
countability. 

• Facilitate more rapid movement through 
the curriculum: students augment class 
tiipe with outside study, freeing teachers 
to introf'uce new material more quickly. 

• Lead to increased communications be- 
tween parents and the schools and encour- 
age parent awareness of student learning. 

• Contribute to students' and parents* 
understanding that the school holds high 
expectations of students. 



Research indicates: 

• Schools in which homework is routinely 
assigned and graded tend to have higher 
achieving students 

• Traditional homework assignments 
(pencil/paper work, preparatory reading 
assignments, etc.) in the early school years 
are not very effective and should be given 
sparingly, possibly not at all in primary 
grades. 

• Elementary grade homework should focus 
cn establishing study habits and learning 
SKills. 

• Thore is general agreement that the 
amount of homework increases signifi- 
cantly as a student progresses through 
school. 

• Homework should be necessary and 
useful, appropriate to the ability and 
maturity level of students, well explained 
and motivational, and clearly understood 
by students and parents. 

• Students complete more homework when 
teachers make it central to course work, 
collect it routinely and spend class time 
reviewing it. 

• Homework shouM be tied to current 
subject matter, assigned in amounts and 
levels of difficulty which students can 
complete successfuHy and should be 
checked quickly, with feedback to stu- 
dents. 
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• Giving homework on a regular basis may 
increase achievement and improve atti- 
tudes toward learning. 

Actions for Effectiveness 

BOARD AND ADMINISTRATORS 

Create a district or schoolwide home* 
work policy. 

• Involve teachers and parents In planning. 

• Use research as the basis for formulating 
policy. 

CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
Assign homework regularly. 

• Never give homework as punishment; 
never use "no homework" as a reward. 

• Vary homework assignments: short-term 
and long-term; practice of new skills; 
written or oral reports; preparation for 
new lessons; research projects; enrichment 
exercises; assignments to spur creativity; 
etc. 

• Daily assignments should not be overly 
long: research shows that teachers 
usually underestimate the amount of time 
necessary for students to complete home- 
work. 

• Give classroom assignments built on 
homework to reinforce the value of home- 
work. 

• Give importance to homework through 
oral comments and by scoring papers 
reg^alarly. 

• Apply effective instructional practice to 
homework: frequent practice, good prepa- 
ration, high success rate, check for under- 
standing, correction and reteaching as 
necessary. 

• Assure that students have concepts and 
skills necessary to do the assignment: 
insufficient preparation for homework 
may result in higher levels of student 
frustration. 



• Review the assignment before giving it to 
students and anticipate difficulties. 

• Teach students, especially middle school 
and up, the skills they need to study: or- 
ganizing, listening, outlining, note-taking, 
etc. 

Give clear instructions. 

• Be clear in informing students that they 
are responsible for the work and must 
complete assignments. 

• Be clear on how homework assignments 
are tied to grades. 

• Define 'late" for assignments and conse- 
quences for lateness, and clearly commu- 
nicate both to students. Repeat periodi- 
cally. 

• Make sure students understand the 
reasons for the assignn ent. 

• Have students write down assignments or 
hand out written assignments rather than 
lelying only on communicating assign- 
ments orally. 

Correct homework. 

• Correct homework quickly. 

• Have students exchange and correct 
papers in class. 

• Correct all papers/assignments yourself. 

• Instead of correcting homework in class, 
have all students do new work related to 
homework concepts and correct/discuss 
them in class. 

• Do not accept incomplete homework: 
return it to students for completion and 
enforce appropriate, announced conse- 
quences. 

• Grade homework quickly and routinely so 
each student will be aware of individual 
progress: without feedback, homework 
may result in repetition of errors. 
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Give feedback. 

• In giving feedbEck, str6ss devsloprnsnta] 
comment: rather than give the correct an- 
swer, lead students through the process 
again so understanding is assured. 

• Emphasize improvements and successes 
indicated by completed homework assign- 
ments. 

• If some homework is not graded, give rec- 
ognition to students for its completion. 

Involve parents. 

• Have parents sign an agreement promis- 
ing that students will do homework 
without television. 

• Provide parents, particularly of elemen- 
tary students, with study guides to help 
them help their children learn. 

• Contact parents early if the student 
begins to develop a pattern of late or 
incomplete work. 

• Parents are often asked by students for 
help: if there is a major change in ap- 
proach (e.g., the "new math"), alert par- 
ents and provide them with information: 
this avoids parental frustration that can 
lead to student frustration and disinterest. 

• Let parents know they are partners in the 
student's education an'' hat the sooner a 
good pattern of study is established, the 
better. 

PARENTS 

• Set a regular study time each day that is 
not to be interrupted by family plans, 
school activities or television and with a 
definite beginning and ending tirre. 

• Establish a study area, away from house- 
hold distractions, with good light and 
space for studying. 

• Make sure students have the mfitenals 
they need to do assignments (paper, 
colored pencils, etc.) and a safe place to 
store them. 



• Have the students organize school materi- 
als: study notes, as£:ignments, books, 

• Have the student make a daily list of 
homework assignments so parent and 
student can both monitor progress on 
work. 

• Help the student work to find the answer 
rather than doing the work just to get it 
done. 

• Be supportive and give assistance when 
students get frustrated or discouraged 
with particularly difficult assignments. 

• Contact the teacher to clear up any misun- 
derstandings, troubleshoot problems and 
be better informed about the students' 
learning progress. 

SiUDENTS 

• Write down assignments 

• Be sure aV assignments are clear: don't 
be afraid to ask questions if necessary. 

• Set aside a regular time for studying. 

• Find a quiet, welMit place to study. 
SPECIAL OPTIONS 

Create a homework assistance protfram. 

• Older students tutoring younger students; 
more advanced students tutoring less ad- 
vanced students. 

• "Hotline" approach wherein teachers are 
available for set hours each weekday .0 
answer telephone inquiries from parents 
and students about homework assign- 
ments. 

Parent awareness program. 

• Seminars for parents to help them help 
students learn: make clear the link of 
good homework performance to overall 
student achievement 
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Example: 
District Homework Policy #1 

The Seattle Public Schools (Washington) in 
1983 adopted districtwide homework policy 
and procedures. A single policy stacement 
applied to all schools in the district: 

It is the policy of the Seattle School 
District that homework is required for 
all students. Homework standards 
and procedures will be established 
within each individual building 
following the guidelines established by 
the district 

In addition to this policy, the board also 
formally adopted procedures, one set for each 
of three levels: high school, middle school and 
elementary school. Each set of procedure'- 
includes an introduction describing the 
district homewoik policy, procedural guide- 
lines for homework standards at individual 
buildings to assure uniformity, fairness and 
flexibility, and lists of responsiblities for the 
school/staff, parents and students. One 
example follows. 

Middle School 
Homework Procedures 
(G 60,02, adopted June 1983) 

Introdu;:tion 

Homework includes any class-related assign- 
ments to be accomplished outside of class 
time, whether voluntary or teacher assigned. 

Homework will be used by teachers as an 
extension of classroom instruction to expand 
or enrich the regular classwork or to assure 
mastery of a particular skill or con-^ept 

Procedures 

Each school will devel' homework standards 
and procedures based )n the following 
guidelines. These standards and procedures 
will be reviewed and explained to staff, 
students and parents at the beginning of each 
school year. 

1. School/Staff Responsibilities 

The teacher s responsibilities in implementing 
homework policies are to: 



a. Be sure your students understand and 
know how to complete assignments 
successfully. Opportunity should be 

monitor the students' understanding of 
the assignment 

b. Coordinate homework assignments with 
other teachers so that no student receives 
excessive assignments on a single night. 
Care should also be taken to preveiit any 
one subject from dominating a student's 
homework time. 

c. Flexibility is important when teachers 
become aware of student homework 
overload. 

d. Avoid routine assignments ov,^r holiday 
and vacation time. 

e. Give special consideration to limiting 
weekend assignments. 

f. Provide specific written explanation of 
long-range assignments so that the 
requirements and expectations are clearly 
understood by the students and their 
parents. 

g. No teacher should fail to assign needed 
homework when, in their judgment, home- 
work is required to accomplish academic 
goals and objectives. 

h. Follow a general guideline of 5-10 hours 
per week (1-2 hours per night) while 
giving consideration to individual student 
needs and ability levels. 

i. Homework will be considered as a part of 
the total learning process and will be 
monitored (specific feedback, check in, 
graded, etc.) in light of lesson objective to 
be accomplished. 

2. Parent Responsibilities 

The parent's responsibilities ^re to: 

a. A-^.sist students to develop good study 
habits by providing a sp<^cific time and 
place for study which is free of television 
and other distraction. 

b. Contact siudents' teachers or counselor? 
regarding concerns about homework. 
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3. Student Responsibilities 

The student's responsibiMties are to: 

a. Be rure they understand the assignments. 

b. Complete the assignments. 

c. Turn the assignments in by the specific 
due date. 

Example: 
District Homework Policy #2 

The following is the homework policy for the 
Indianapolis, Indiana, Pablic Schools: 

Message to Pa^^nts 
from the Superintendent 

It is the policy of the Indianapolis Public 
Schools that homework is, in general, an 
important pupil activity which contributes to 
the educative progress. Homework may serve 
to tie the school more closely to the home. It 
is a demonstration of teacher expectations to 
both pupil and parent. By definition, home- 
work is a task initiated and/or motivated in 
the classroom related to the objective of the 
course studied which is normally completed 
during out-of-class time. Homework may take 
the form of additional practice on exercises, 
reading of material on a specified subject, in- 
dep^h follow-up of classroom activities, or 
independent project work related to the 
subject 

What are the Purposes of Homework? 
Homework should: 

1. Reinforce skills introduced in the class- 
room. 

2. Achieve mastery of basic learning such as 
arithmetic facts. 

3. Promote independent indepth study of the 
chosen topics. 

4. Provide opportunities for broad enrich- 
ment activities. 

5. Promote wise and orderly use of time. 



How much Homework should be As- 
signed? 

Primary Level, Homework is usually volun- 
tary at the primary level. Pupils may 
complete work at home which was begun 
in class. Special projects may be under- 
taken which require more time and 
materials than the school can provide. 
Additional reading for pleasure should be 
encouraged. Work missed due to absence 
may be a proper basis for homework at the 
primary level. In general, daily or regu- 
larly scheduled homework is not assigned. 

Intermediate LpveL Homework in certain 
areas may be assigned on a regular basis, 
especially in reading and mathematics. 
The homework should be meaningful and 
consistent with course objectives. In 
general, homework at this level should not 
total more than one hour, on the average, 
per day. Little or no homework should be 
assigned over weekends except voluntary 
projects. 

Junior High School (7-8), Homework at 
this level should be regularly assigned, not 
necessarily daily. Emphasis should be on 
reading and mathematics. Whenever 
possible, study time at school should be 
provided for homework with guidance and 
assistance from teachers made available. 
As a guideline, the total daily homework 
assignments should not require more than 
two hours and rarely more than one hour 
for out-of-class preparation time. Week- 
end or holiday assignments should be 
largely on voluntary projects or make-up 
work. Teachers should plan cooperatively 
in making assignments, so that an equi- 
table load results. 

High School (9-12). Regular homework 
should be assigned and expected for most 
high school courses. Typically, the initial 
phase of homework will begin in the 
classroom and be completed out-of-class, 
either at school or at home. Length of 
assignments will va.'^y according to pur- 
pose and level, but it is suggested that 
moderate assigni7:ents completed and well 
done are more effective than lengthy or 
difficult ones poorly done. Generally, 
homework on weekends or holidays should 
be limited to review, voluntary projects or 
make-up work. 
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What are Teachers' Responsibilities? 

Teachers should be sure that: 

1. The objectives of the lesson and resultant 
homework are fully understood. 

2. The direction, extent and options in 
homework are clear. 

3. Back^ound and reference materials are 
available. 

4. Students at various levels of achievement 
have a reasonable chance of completing 
assignments succesfully. 

5. An unfair burden of homework for a 
subject is not placed on the pupil. 

6. Homework is collected promptly and a 
record made for each pupil. 

7. Homework is checked and evaluated. 

8. Homework is normally returned in a short 
period of time, but not to exceed two 
weeks, with an indication of the evalu- 
ation. Certain material may be retained 
for display purposes. 

9. Parents are informed of their responsibili- 
ties. 

What are Parents* Responsibilities? 

Parents should: 

1. Observe closely how well the pupil does 
his homework and send a note to the 
teacher whenever the pupil is observed to 
be having difficulty with a particular as- 
signment. 

2. Support the school and the teachers in 
providing a suitable environment for 
homework. 

3. Provide time and encouragement for their 
children to do good schoolwork, including 
homework. 

4. Coordinate homework efforts with the 
teacher in special cases. 



5. Guide or assist in homework when 
unusual difficulties arise (but never do the 

6. Provide educational activities that 
broaden the child's interests, such as 
visits to museums, the zoo and other 
places where learning can take place. 

7. Monitor television and radio viewing and 
listening so that homework and other 
school activities do not suffer. 

8. In unusual cases, provide opportunities for 
specialized help, such as tutoring, when 
progress falters and all school resources 
have not been as successful as desired. 

Concluding Statement 

The Indianapolis Board of School commission- 
ers is eager to provide the b^st possible 
educational opportunities for all the school 
children in IPS schools. These include physi- 
cal facilities, professional and supportive staff, 
learning materials and other resources. Only 
about six hours per day, on the average, of a 
pupil's time is under control of the schools. 
Therefore, par^jnts and the public shpre the 
responsibility for educating children in all 
aspects of life. Homework, along with sports, 
special programs and other activities is an 
important link in a total educational program. 

Example: 
A "Homework Hotline'' 

The "Help with Homework Hotline" was devel- 
oped in a cooperative effort among the Duval 
County Public Schools (Florida), the Univer- 
sity of North Florida, Jacksonville University 
and Edward Waters College. The following 
describes the "hotline": 

1. Purpose 

The Help with Homework Hotline was devel- 
oped to achieve the following goals: 

a. Provide a source of immediate aid for 
students and/or parents who are en- 
countering problems in the completion 
of homework assignments. 
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b. Provide referral services for parents 
needing information cr aid regarding 
school-related matters. 

2, Organizational Format 

The Help with Homework Hotline is a tele- 
phone resource service developed as a coopera- 
tive venture between the Duval County Public 
School System and the University of North 
Florida. A bank of four telephones is housed 
in the school system's Professional Library 
and manned by certificated classroom teach- 
ers. A fifth telephone line is connected to a 
recorder which is activated when all incoming 
lines are busy. The recorded message re- 
quests caller s name and phone number and 
these calls are returned by the teachers prior 
to leaving each evening. 

3, Staffing 

The Homework Hotline is staffed by four 
teams of certified teachers. Each team in- 
cludes at least two elementary teachers and at 
least one teacher certificated in secondary 
language arts and one certificated in secon- 
dary math. Teams vary from six to eight 
members. 

Teachers serving as Hotline operators are 
enrolled in a mentor s level course offered by 
the College of Education, University of North 
Florida, and earn three hours of credit for the 
semester. The University of North Florida 
provides a faculty member who conducts 
training for the Hotline operators and who 
helps provide ongoing supervision of the staff. 
Tuition and registration fees for each operator 
enrolled at UNF are funded by the Duval 
County School System. 

4, Project Supervision 



6, Publicity 

Posters announcing the Homework Hotline 
have been placed in every classroom in Duval 
county. Each student receives an adhesive 
backed sticke- which gives the telephone 
number of the Homework Hotline and which 
may be attached to a notebook or telephone. 
Public Service Announcements for both radio 
and television have been distributed and ar^ 
broadcast frequently. 

7, Data Collection/Evaluation 

Each incoming call is logged in by the 
operator. A data sheet which includes infor- 
mation about the caller's grade level, subject 
matter, type of skill, etc., is completed by the 
operator. Evaluation of this information will 
be accomplished by the Research and Evalu- 
ation Department of the Duval County Public 
School System. 

8, Cost 

The approximate annual cost of the Home- 
work Hotline is $7,800. This includes ex- 
penses for part-time employees ($4,500), 
supplies ($1,000), telephone service ($2,000) 
and telephone installation ($300). 

9, Results of the Initial Eleven Weeks of 
Operation 

During the first 11 weeks of operation (Octo- 
ber 5 through December 17, 1981) the Home- 
work Hotline operators assisted 5,714 callers 
for a weekly average of 521 calls and a nightly 
average of 140 calls. 



Overall supervision of the Hotline is the re- 
sponsibility of district level Community Edu- 
cation staff assisted by a UNF faculty mem- 
ber. Two certificated master teachers are 
employed on a parttime basis to help provide 
nightly, on-site supervision. 

5, Days and Hours of Service 

The Homework Hotline is open from 5 - 8 
p.m., Monday through Thursday on days 
public schools are in session. 
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Key Studies and Reports 

The following list provides a sampling of key 
studies and reports which will serve as an in- 
troduction to the extensive literature on 
homework. 



England, David A. and Flatley, Joannis KL 
Homework— And Why (PDK Fastback No. 
2181 Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation, 1985. 

A description of the research background 
supporting homework, general approaches 
to homework and guidelines for homework 
"dos and don'ts." 

Good, Thomas L. and Grouws, Douglas A. 
'Teaching and Mathematics Ix^arning." 
Educational Leadership, 37:1, 39-45, 
October 1979. 

A study of teacher behaviors that contrib- 
uted to increased student learning identi- 
fies homework as key instructional behav- 
ior. 

Keith, T.Z. 'Time Spent on Homework and 
High School Grades: A Large-Sample 
Path Analysis." Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 74:2, 248-253, 1982. 

Self-report data from about 20,000 high 
school seniors show a relationship be- 
tween amount of homework and grade 
point average. 

Knorr, Cynthia L. A Synthesis of Homework 
Research and Related Literature. Paper 
presented to the Lehigh Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, Bethlehem, PA: January 24, 
1981. (ED 199 933) 

Review of literature and research on 
homework including historical trends in 
educators' attitudes and a synthesis of 
experimental findings regarding the 
effects of homework. 



LaConte, Ronald T. Homework as a Learning 
Experience: What Research Says to the 
Teacher. Washington, D C: National 
Education Assc iation, 1981. (ED 21 7 022) 

Descriptions of the nature and purposes of 
homework and synthesis of the research 
on the usefulness of homework. Recom- 
mendations. 

Walberg, Herbert J., Paschal, Rosanne A. and 
Weinstein, Thomas. "Homework's Power- 
ful Effects on Learning." Educational 
Leadership, 42.7, 76-79, April 1985 

A synthesis of 15 studies indicates home- 
work benefits student achievement and 
attitudes, especially if it is commented 
upon or graded. 



Other Resources 



American Association ot School 

Administrators. Homework: Helping 
Students Achieve. Arlington, VA: Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators, 
1985. 

Based or research on successful teaching 
and learning practices, a publication 
offering practical advice to parents and 
students on ways to be successful with 
homework. 

Austin, Joe Dan. "Homework Research in 
Mathematics " School Science and Mathe- 
matics, 79, 115-121, 1979. 

Summarization of the research on the 
effects of homework on mathematics 
achievement. 



Belmont School District, CaUfornia. Home- 
work Surveys. (ED 233 464.) 

A series surveys, each including the 
current district homework policy, for 
parents, teachers and students. 
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Brophy, J. and Good, T. *Teacher Behavior 
and Student Achievement." In Wittrock, 
Merlin C, (Ed.), Handbook ofResea xh on 
Teac/tm^ (Third Edition). New York: 
Macmillan Publishing Company, 328-375, 
1986. 

In review of research linking teacher 
behavior to student performance, home- 
work is cited as contributing to student 
achievement. 

Carney, Juanita. Ideas and Tips for Strength- 
ening Home / School Relations, San Diego 
Office of Education, 1984. 

Offers suggestions for improving home/ 
school relations, including actions con- 
cerning homework to be taken by princi- 
pal, parents, teachers. 

Coulter, Frank. Secondary School Homework 
(Cooperative Research Study Report No. 
7). Perth: University of Western Austra- 
lia, Education Department of Western 
Australia, 1980. (ED 209 200) 

Research results support homework as a 
way to extend learning time and increase 
student achievement. 

Duckett, Jean C. Helping Children Develop 
Good Study Habits, A Parents' Guide. 
1983. (ED 240 061.) 

Suggestions to help parents guide their 
children in the development of good study 
habits, ranging from setting a definite 
time for study through provision of sup- 
port and guidance. 

Foyle, Harvey C. "Homework: The Connec- 
tion Betwen School and Home." NASSP 
Bulletin, 70:487, 36-38, February 1986. 

An outline of policy and classroom practice 
that can increase the effectiveness of 
homework as an instrucio'-^al tool. 



Goldstein, A. "Does Homework Help? A 
Review of Research." The Elementary 
School Journal, 60, 212-224, 1960. 

A review of 17 experimental homework 
studies: four indicate a positive relation- 
ship between homework and achievement, 
four indicate no relationship, nine have 
mixed results. 

Harvard Graduate School of Education in as- 
sociaton with Harvard University Press. 
"Homework." Education Letter, 1:1, 1-3, 
Febniary 1985. 

A review of research and issues raised in 
the ongoing dialogue about homework as 
an instructional practice. 

Irvine Unified School District. Homework 
Assistance Network. Citation as outstand- 
ing program. 1983. (ED 238 425.) 

Description of district's cable television 
homework assistance program wherein 
high school honor students demonstrate 
assignments in response to parent or 
student telephone calls. 

Lee, Jackson F., Jr., and Pruitt, K Wayne. 
"Homework Assignments: Classroom 
Games or Teaching Tools?" Clearing 
House, 53:1, 31-35, September 1979. 

Presentation of a taxonomy for homework 
assignments and suggestions for pre- 
service and in-service teachers: practice, 
preparation, extension, creative homework 
assignments. 

Page, E. B. and Keith, T. Z. "Effects of U.S. 
Private Schools: A Technical Analysis of 
Two Recent Claims." Educational Re- 
searcher, 10:7, 7-17, 1981. 

Data from private and public schools show 
that amount of study time had an effect on 
student achievement. 
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Rich, Dorothy et al. Tamilies as Educators of 
Their Own Children." In Brandt, Ronald 
S. (Ed J JPcrtners, Parents and Schools. 
Alexandria, VA: Association for Supervi- 
sion and Curriculum Development, 26-40, 
1979. 

Involvement of parents in homework as 
means to increase student achievement, 
including examples of successful pro- 
grams. 

Ritchie, Joy S. A Guide to Effective Homework 
Practices. Lincoln, NE: Nebraska Asso- 
ciation of Elementary School Principals, 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln Teachers 
College. (ND) 

A description jf icsearch results and of 
approaches to using homework as an 
effective instructional tool. 

Rutter, M., et al. Fifteen Thousand Hours: 
Secondary Schools and Their Effects on 
Children. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1979. 

In this study homework distinguished 
more effective from less effective secon- 
dary schools; portrays homework as an 
important school policy issue. 

San Mateo County School District, SMERC 
Information Center. Homework Policies of 
San Mateo County School District. 
(ED 233 463.) 

Individual horiework policies developed 
by six elementary schools in a California 
District; adopted in 1980-1982. Some in 
draft form. 



South Carolina State Department of Educa- 
tion. PALS: Parent Activities for Learn- 
ing Basic Skills. June 1979. 
(ED 241 120). 

Activities to be sent home to parents of K- 
3 students; learning activities and games 
to help reinforce students' language arts 
and math skills and to enhance parental 
involvement. 

Strother, Deborah Burnett. "Homework: Too 
Much, Just Right, or Not Enough*^ Phi 
Delta Kappan, 65 6, 423-426, February 
1984. 

A discussion of practical application of the 
homework research: parental expecta- 
tions, extended time for learning, effects 
on achievement and practical suggestions. 

Turner, Thomas N. "The Joy of Homework." 
The Education Digest, 44-47, February 
1985. 

Discussion and suggestions for planning 
and giving homework assignments to 
assure student engagement and enjoy- 
ment of learning via homework assign- 
ments. 

Tur\'ey, Joel S. "Homework: Its Importance 
to Student Achievement." NASSPBuVe- 
tin, 70:487, 27-35, February 1986. 

Research review and recommendr.tions for 
action by district'school and individual 
teachers. 

Walberg, Herbert J. "Improving the Produc- 
tivity of America's Schools." Educational 
Leadership, 41 :8, 19-27, May 1984. 

Discussion of nine factors to improve 
affective, behavioral and cognitive learn- 
ing. Relationship of television viewing to 
homework explored. 



This publication \s based on work sponsored wholly, or In part, by the omce of Edi^catJonal Research and Improve- 
ment (OERI). U.S. Department of Education, under Contract Number 400-86 0006. The content of this publication 
docs not necessarily reflect the views of OERI. the Department, or any other agency of the U.S. Government. 
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Instructional Grouping in the Classroom 

Beatrice A* Ward 



The knowledge base regarding use of instruc- 
tional grouping in the classroom includes 
findings from research on effective schools, 
effective teaching, student academic achieve- 
ment, student perceptions of self and others, 
student nictivpHon, student attitudes toward 
school, and student friendships and interac- 
tiOiis in the classroom and s'^hool. A dominant 
theme in the research findings is that some 
types of instructional grouping contribute to 
more positive academic* and affective outcomes 
for students. Other groups, particularly 
stable, long-term groups based on student 
ability, have a negative effect upon students. 

This Close-Up synthesizes this research for 
us'^ by teachers, school principals and others 
who wish to improve the quality and effective- 
ness of the educational opportunities provided 
to students in their schools. 



Definition 

A classroom has been grouped when the one 
large group of students assigned to that 
classroom is divided into a set of smaller 
groups for some portion of th'^ time they are in 
the classroom. While ir. of ation, each small 
group is recognized and treated as a .separate 
and distinct social entity by the teacher and 
the students in the classroom. To be consid- 
ered instructional, the activities carried out by 
students in a small group must include 
learning of educational material. 



What Types of 
Instructional Groups Are 
Used by Teachers? 

Teachers place different configurations of 
students in classroom instructional groups, 
assign the groups different sorts cf learning 
goals and tasks, evaluate stude..t performance 
in different ways and maintain group mem- 
bership for different periods of time. Several 
types of groups result. More effective teachers 
use more than cne type of group. 

LEARNING CYCLE GFOUPS 

• Students with similar learning needs are 
brought together for a short time. 

• Students are assigned to groups based on 
need for additional help, time and practice 
in order to master the content and skills 
covered in a particular unit or lesson the 
teacher already has taught to the entire 
classroom group. 

• Students who have mastered the specific 
CO. ent and skills engage in enrichment 
activities. 

COOPERATIVE GROUPS 

Cooperative groups require students with 
diverse ability and characteristics to v ork 
together and learn from one another to accoTO- 
plish assigned learning goals or tasks. Recent 
research has focused on three types of coop- 
erative groups. 
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Group investigation 

• h small group of four to six diver, i stu- 
dents is assigned a topic of study. 

• Different students are assigned subparts 
of the work to be done. 

• Completion of assign^ed tasks requires 
each student's work to be combined with 
that of other students to produce a group 
effort. 

• Students may be assigned to play different 
roles in the group process. 

• Task completion is contingent on coopera- 
tion. 

• The group's collective product ib evalu- 
ated. Each student's performance is 
judged based on this evaluation and, in 
addition, may include an individual score 
for the subtask completed by the studenv. 

• Group membership changes for different 
assignments. 

• Generally, there is no inter-group competi- 
tion. 

Peer tutoring 

• A small group of four to six students with 
a cross section of characteristics is formed 
to teach information and skills. 

• Tasks assigned to groups emphasize 
material previously taught to the entire 
class by the teacher. 

• Peer tutoring approaches include: 

a. Team assisted individualizatL : 

Each student receives an individual 
assignment based or learning needs. 

The team goal is to h?lp one anoth 
complete assigned tasks successfully 
and to improve each r^.udent's per- 
formance on a quiz measuring skills 
and content covered in the student's 
individual assignment. 



Students receive individual scores. 

The team receives recognition based 
on amount each student's score 
exceeas average or past performance 
on skills and content covered in indi- 
vidual assignment. 

6. Teams ana games 

Afler studying content and skills in 
learning teams (see above), students 
are combined into tournament groups 
based on ability. 

Individual student's performance in 
tournaments contributes to individual 
and learning team scores. 

Tournament groups are temporary for 
particular skill or content area. 

Learning teams are stable. 

c. Jig-saw 

Material to be learned is broken into 
sections. 

Each student is to learn a section and 
then teach it to other team members. 

Each student is tested and graded in- 
dividually on entire set of material. 

Teams are temporary based on mate- 
rial to be learned. 

d. Learning together 

A small group is given one assignment 
sheet. The group completes and hands 
in this single assignment. 

Evaluation is based on how well stu- 
dents work together to complete the 
assignment sheet and performance on 
completed sheet. 

Concept development 

• Small groups of four to six students are 
formed. Generally the students in each 
gioup have diverse characteristics. 
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• Tasks assigned to groups are complex, 
e.g., tasks with more than one answer or 
way to solve a problem. 

• Groups engage in learning activities such 
as re-enactment of historical events; 
dramatizations; instructional games; and 
development of fictional events, countries 
or governments, and so forth. 

• Students plan what to do and assign 
subtasks, if any, to students based on 
group plans. 

• Evaluation frequently includes qualitative 
as well as quantitative rating of final 
products. 

• Teams are temporary. 
LONG-TERM ABILITY GROUPS 

• Students are assigned to groups based on 
acadeiric ability. 

• Changes in group assignments occur only 
when a student's academic performance 
changes. 

— Assignments seldom change. For the 
most part, a student's assignment to 
an ability group level in kindergarten 
will be maintained through grade 
three and beyond. 

— Most changes are based on factors 
other than achievement, e.g., social 
behavior and neatness, and are to a 
lower rather than higher ability group. 

• Learning in small group is teacher- 
directed. 

• Instruction may be provided in a "pull- 
out" situation in which students are 
taught by a different teacher from the one 
who teaches the class. Group instruction 
may lake place in a setting outside the 
regular classroom. 

• Students are evaluated individually. 



Why Is Instructional 
Grouping Used? 

TO ASSURE THAT ALL STUDENTS 
LEARN 

• Total classroom groaps typically include 
students with a variety of characteristics. 

— Students differ in mastery of the skills 
and knowledge prerequisites for 
successful learning in that classroom. 

— Students differ in the time needed for 
learning a given unit of material or to 
attain a particular educational objec- 
tive. The slowest 10 percent of stu- 
dents need 2.4 to 6 times as much time 
as the highest 1 0 percent. 

— Students differ in race, sex, socioeco- 
nomic level of parents and age. 

— Students differ in self-concept, interest 
in school, motivation to learn and 
personal education goals. 

• Accommodating such student heterogene- 
ity is one of the most troublesome and en- 
during problems faced by teachers. 

• Both high and low ability students do 
better academically in classes where the 
total group includes students with a wide 
range of academic ability. The impact is 
greater on low ability students. There is 
no difference in average ability students' 
academic performance in classes that are 
academically heterogeneous or homogene- 
ous. 

• Short-term Ipsson-by-lesson instructional 
groups pruude review, practice and 
enrichment opportunities that effectively 
meet the diverse learning needs of stu- 
dents in a heterogeneous classroom. 

• Although instructional grouping is used to 
reduce the range of differences in the 
students being taught at a given point in 
time, the abilities of students in the 
various groups, even long-term abilit> 
groups, overlap considerably. 
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• Most studies of small group versus whole 
class instruction find greater learning on 
the part of students when the teacher uses 
small instructional groups for at least part 
of the time. 

— High and low ability students benefit 
more than average students. 

— Achievement gains are less clear in 
mathematics than reading. In math, 
students in peer tutoring groups show 
more significant gains in math compu- 
tation than in math concepts and 
applications. Students who complete 
group investigation tasks acquire 
more high level math skills than those 
engaged in total class instruction. 

— Cooperative g^roup experiences in- 
crease girls' achievement more than 
boys'. 

— Student achievement in instructional 
groups is related to the teacher^s 
ability to solve classroom management 
problems associated with the use of 
small groups. 

• An exception to student achievement 
gains occurs in long-term ability groups. 

— Positive achievement effects are fornd 
only for h' h ability students, and 
these results occur only in some 
studies. 

— No effects occur for moderate ability 
students beyond the learning that 
occurs when these students are taught 
in a total classioom setting. 

— Harmful effects are identified for low 
ability students. Pull-out low ability 
groups have a particularly adverse 
impact upon the performance of low 
ability students, 

• In desegregated classrooms, cooperative 
learning groups produce significant gains 
in academic achievement for minority 
group sti dents. 

• In cooperative groups, students who help 
others by providing explanations or 
demonstrations of how to complete as- 



signed tasks gain more in achievement 
than students at the same ability level 
who are recipients of help. 

• Group investigations, particularly ones 
that do not include competition between 
teams, promote use of abstract thinking, 
problem solving, pnd critical thinking 
skills. 

• Students change over time. This should 
lead to changes in their instructional 
grouping. 

— When ability groups are used, exit 
criteria should be specified so it is 
clear when a student should be moved 
to another group. 

— When teachers do not give specific 
attention to accommodating changes 
in students and have no criteria for 
exiting an ability group, student 
assignments to ability groups remain 
stable. At most, six percent of the 
students in a classroom will be moved 
from one group to another. And, for 
the most part, these changes will be 
based on students' nonacademic 
characteristics or performance. 

TO mCREASE STUDENT ENGAGE- 
MENT IN LEARNING 

• High levels of student on-task time occur 
in small groups. In particular, low ability 
students spend much less time off task in 
cooperative small group situations than in 
total class instruction largely because they 
spend less time in waiting for instructions 
and feedback. 

• Engagement of low ability students 
decreases as the diversity of the students 
in the small group decreases. When all 
students in a group are low ability and 
their placement in the group extends for 
more than a few days, these low ability 
students have almost tv/ice as much off- 
task time as students asigned to long-term 
high ability groups. This occurs even 
when the teacher directs the low group. 

• Afacior related to high engagement rates 
in instructional groups is the success rate 
students must have to learn effectively. 
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When students receive immediate feed- 
back, as they do in some groups, only a 70 
to 80 percent success rate is required. 
When students work on their own in a 
total class seatwork situation, an initial 
success rate of 95 to 100 percent is re- 
quired. 

• Formation of lesson-by-lesson groups 
based on differences in students' learning 
needs reduces the amount of review and 
practice time needed by all students to 
achieve high success. However, students 
who are assigned repeatedly to groups 
that receive more review and practice time 
than other groups, over time, require ever 
increasing amounts of review and practice 
to achieve mastery of the skills and 
knowledge covered in later lessons. 

• Stud^^nt engagement rates in instructional 
groups are related to interactions among 
students and between the teacher and 
students. Interactions that increase 
student engagement include: 

— Receipt of helping behavior from other 
students that explains but does not 
give answers 

— Providing help to others 

— Interaction with the teacher that is 
substantive rather than procedural or 
behavior-control oriented 

— Rewards based on both individual and 
group performance 

• Formation of too many small groups 
creates supervision and management 
problems which reduce learning time. 

TO TEACH STUDENTS HOW TO WORK 
WITH OTHERS 

• Small groups teach students when to 
perform work on their own and when it is 
prop*^r to seek the assistance and knowl- 
edge of others. 

• Students learn to cooperate with others 
when assigned group tasks that require 
each student :o complete a subpart of the 
task. Individual learning effort also 
increases. 
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• Students* perceptions of other students as 
helpful and cooperative rather than 
competitive increases when studeulb 
engage in cooperative group activities 

• Students who engage in small group 
activities for some of their instructional 
time decide how to do school work more 
quickly and freely than students who only 
engage in total class, teacher-directed 
instruction. They also show more self- 
initiative and assume greater individual 
responsibility for completion of assigned 
tasks. 

• Students who participate in group investi- 
gation and concept development groups 
acquire negotiation, consensus and com- 
promise skills. 

TO FACILITATE SOCIAL INTERACTION 
AMONG STUDENTS 

• The more interdependent the group 
activities in which students engage, the 
more positive the prosocial outcomes are 
for the students. 

• Group membership influences student 
friendships in and out of the classroom 
and school. 

— Cooperative groups encourage friend- 
ships among students of diverse 
ability and social levels. 

— Long-term ability groups limit student 
friendships. Higher ability students 
refuse to interact with students who 
are not in their group. 

• In mo5t small groups, students* liking for 
students in one group increases without 
loss of liking of other members of the 
class. Long-term ability groups are an 
exception. 

• When classroom instruction in a subject 
area takes place mainly in cooperative, 
student-directed groups, no academic 
hierarchy is found relative to student 
interactions and students* perceptions of 
other students. 

• Cooperative groups promote greater 
contact, trust, acceptance and support 
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among students of different races, social 
classes, achievement levels and sexes. 

• Handicapped students interact more with 
non-handicapped students when placed in 
small cooperative groups. They also give 
more management input to learning 
activities. They receive more academic 
support from their non-handicapped peers. 

• Non-handicapped students become more 
ODen-minded regarding handicapped 
students and the ideas they provide when 
they work with handicapped students m 
cooperative groups. 

TO MOTIVATE STLTDENTS 

• Peer tutoring groups motivate students to 
review and rehearse material until they 
know it. 

• Students who participate in groups other 
than long-term ability groups show m . e 
interest in classroom activities. 

• The general classroom tone is more 
positive and friendly when cooperative 
groups are used for some of the instruction 
that takes place. 

• Group tasks which require students to 
combine subtasks into a total group 
project increase student commitment to 
completion of tasks. 

TO IMPROVE STUDENTS* SELF- 
CONCEPTS AND ATTITUDES TOWARD 
SELF AND SCHOOL 

• Students who participate in learning 
teams and short-term ability groups have 
more positive self-concepts than students 
who do not. 

• Cooperative groups promote a stronger 
belief that one is liked and accepted by 
other students. 

• Cooperative group experiences contribute 
to positive student attitudes toward self, 
academic auility, school and classmates. 

• Self esteem increases markedly when 
students participate in cooperative groups, 



• Long-term assignment to an ability group 
or competition between cooperative groups 
has a negative effect upon the self-esteem 
of average and lower ability students. 
Impac^ greatest for students in groups 
that are not successful in completion of 
assigned tasks or in team competition. 

• Placement in long-term ability groups 
influences students' perceptions of self 
regardless of the school the students 
attend. When long-term readinggroups 
are established in schools serving high 
socioeconomic neighborhoods, children 
placed in lower groups think they are less 
talented than other students even though 
they would be considered model students 
in another setting Some become con- 
vinced they cannot learn to read. 

• Students who engage in small group 
activities for a particular subject area like 
that subject better than students who are 
taught in total class groups. 

• In competitive situations, high ability 
students attribute more ability to self than 
others. In cooperative groups, there is no 
difference in self-other ability attribution 
by these students. 

TO TEACH STUDENTS HOW TO LEARN 
IN A VARIETY OF WAYS 

• Most small group activities do not involve 
direct instruction by the teacher. Stu- 
dents are responsible for gathering infor- 
mation, coordinating work, helping one 
another and solving problems Students 
learn from one another. 

• Group interaction about how to complete 
assigned tasks leads students to seek 
additional information and to approach 
existing information from new perspec- 
tives. 

• Particularly in group investigation and 
concept de elopment groups, learning 
tasks expand beyond the listening, read- 
ing ana writing tasks that predominate in 
total class instruction Interviewing, role 
playing, model building, illustrating and 
observing are used 
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Actions For Effectiveness 

TEACHER PRE-PLANNING AND PREPA- 
RATION 

Tasks to be completed 

• The tasks a group is to carry out should 
determine the type of instructional group 
to be used. 

— Learning cycle or peer tutoring groups 
are effective for review and practice 
purposes. 

— Group investigation or concept devel- 
opment groups effectively teach prob- 
lem solving and other cognitive skills 
and understandings. 

• Advance planning of tasks to be completed 
increases students' success in group activi- 
ties. 

— Advance assignment of group process 
roles to specific students facilitates 
student interaction in a cooperative 
group. 

— Advance specification of qualitative 
requirements for successful comple- 
tion of open-ended tasks increases 
students' ability to achieve desired 
outcomes. 

• Task assignment should take group 
interaction into consideration. 

— Group tasks that are subdivided 
among students and require combin- 
ing of individual work to produce a 
total group product promote interac- 
tion among diverse students. 

— Manipulative, multimedia and other 
tasks that are not all reading and 
writing reduce the tendency for high 
status students to dominate group ac- 
tivities. 

— Tasks which gpve specific students 
exclusive access to certain pieces of 
needed information counter domina- 
tion of group activities by strong 
students. 
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Group size 

• Instructional groups with four to six stu- 
dents are moic effective than larger 
groups. 

Group composition 

• Group composition should be planned to 
ensure equal participation among group 
members. 

• A mixture of students with different 
ability levels promotes helping behavior in 
a group. The more homogeneous the 
group, the less help is given to students 
who ask questions. 

• Groups that include students with diverse 
racial and ethnic backgrounds encourage 
interaction and friendship among diverse 
students at the classroom and school as 
well as the group level. 

Roles and responsibilities 

• When they are first introduced to group 
work, students will not know how to 
behave. The teacher must specify 
subtasks and assign responsibility for 
completion of them. Later, students can 
assume these roles and responsibilities. 

• Group interaction improves when a 
student is assigned to serve as group 
facilitator. The facilitator assures that 
everyone in the group contributes ideas, 
asks for help, helps others and listens. 

• Class leaders should not always be as- 
signed group leadership roles. 

ADVANCE TRAINING OF STUDENTS 

• Equality of both status and participation 
in instructional groups increases when 
students are taught norms for cooperative 
behavior and group pro. ess skills. In 
particular, the participation of average 
and low ability students increases. 

• Practice work sessions are required to 
teach group norms skills to students. 
In these sessions, students carry out tasks 
similar to those they will complete when 
instructional groups are functioning. But, 
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the products produced during practice 
sessions are not evaluated. 

• Assigning one student in a group to 
observft group members' use of cooperative 
norms and group process skills and report 
back to the group and teacher on the 
group's performance is an effective train- 
ing strategy. 

• Students who receive training in how to 
function in various types of instructional 
groups exhibit more task related interac- 
tion, give more higher order explanations 
to one another, and provide fewer answers 
to other students' worksheets than stu- 
dents ;*ho are not trained. 

• White dominance in groups that include 
students from diverse races is lessened 
when minority students receive special, 
advance training on academic and nonac- 
ademic tasks and then teach them to the 
white students in their groups. 

EFFECTIVE TEACHING SKILLS 

For instructional groups to work, the teacher 
must solve the management, motivation, and 
direct instruction needs of students. Both the 
teacher and students can help do this. 

Classroom organization and manage- 
ment 

• Resources to be used by students in 
instructional groups should be readily 
available. 

• Physical arrangement of classroom to 
provide separate work areas for groups 
increases students' attention to group 
tasks. 

• Whan the teacher is working with an 
instructional group, interruption of 
teacher-student interaction by students 
from other groups should not be allowed. 

Clarity 

• Tasks to be completed and expectations 
for high quality performance must be clear 
to all students in an instructional group. 

• Roles and responsibilities of students in a 
group must be clear to all students. 



• Use of written instructions for each 
instructional group increases clarity of 
teacher directions and explanations. 

Monitoring 

• Teacher monitoring of student behavior 
during instructional group work requires 
attention both to group process factors and 
to the individual student's time on task 
and task completion success. 

• Procedures for monitoring the work of 
other groups while working with one 
group must be established by the teacner. 
Designation of one or more students to 
monitor on-task behavior in each group 
helps with this aspect of effective teach- 
ing. 

• Formal record keeping regarding students' 
mastery of subject area content and skills 
and their use of group process and othe^ • 
social skills helps the teacher keep abreast 
of the progress of individual students. It 
also facilitates provision of review, prac- 
tice and enrichment experiences to groups 
and to individual students on a timely 
basis. 

Reinforcement and feedback 

• Students working in instructional groups 
need feedback on how th?y are doing jr.st 
as students need such input in large 
group, direct instruction situations. 

• In instructional groups, teacher feedback 
and reinforcement should attend to 
students' use of group process skills in 
addition to time on task and success in 
task completion. 

• When group process feedback is given, it 
should focus on specific processes and not 
the reasons for students' successful or un- 
successful use of the process at that point 
in ti ne. 

• The temptation for off-task behavior 
increases when group activities are 
inadequately understood. The teacher 
must be alert to this problem and provide 
corrective feedback regarding both task 
assignments and student engagement 
when a group is not on task. 
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• The purpose and functions of most in- 
structional groups call for delegation of 
some feedback and reinforcemen . respon- 
sibility to the students in each group. 
Ttiis should be clear to students. They 
should be taught how to provide instruc- 
tional feedback. 

• Indicators should be established that help 
students determine when to obtain 
teacher assistance with instructional or 
behavioral matters. 

Substantive teacher time 

• In an instructional group, teacher-student 
interaction that focuses upon student 
acquisition of the content to be mastered 
and the group processes to be followed 
constitutes substantive teacher time. Be- 
havior management and attention to ir- 
relevant content do not. 

• Teacher assistance and direction at crucial 
steps in the students' thinking^analysis 
process are particularly important when 
instructional groups ai-e used. Provision 
of such assistance is facilitated if students 
are trained to e^^rt the teacher when they 
arrive at group decision making points. 

• Teacher prompting of students to try out 
the ideas of everyone in the group before 
they arrive at a plan of action is part of 
substantive teacher time in some instruc- 
tional groups. 

EVALUAITON 

• Thp group reward structure plays an 
important part in students' achievement 
gains in instructional groups. Group 
rewards enhance the learning of individ- 
ual students only if group members are 
held individually accountable and re- 
warded for their own learning as well as 
for the group's products and performance. 

• The group reward structure can promote 
or discourage student cooperation. Use of 
group-level rewards or recognition encour- 
ages cooperation. Evaluation of each 
individual student's contribution to a 
group score discourages cooperation. It 
should not be done. 
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• When performance of lower ability stu- 
dents is weighted so it counts as much as 
toward group scores as that of higher 
ability students, the quantity and quality 
of contact among team members improves 

• Wrap-up sessions which evaluate stu- 
dents' success in working together are an 
important part of instructional group 
work. 

REVIEW OF GROUP COMPOSITION 

• Frequent and regular review of group 
composition and changes in students' 
group assignments are essential. They 
counteract the tendency to maintain 
student placement in an inappropriate 
ability group and reduce the student 
domination and interpersonal conflicts 
that tend to build up when groups remain 
stable. 

• Appropriateness of student placement in 
all types of instructional groups is in- 
creased when placement decisions are 
made by a team of teachers. This is the 
case even though the groups include 
students from only one class. The addi- 
tional questions and insights brought to 
the decision making by non-involved 
teachers increase the objectivity of student 
assignment. 

• When long-term ability groups are used, 
advance scheduling of required dates for 
review of student placement is recom- 
mendc \. 

Cautions Regarding Use of 
Instructional Groups 

PERMANENCE OF GROUP 

• Failure to change group composition on a 
frequent basis can lead to students' roles 
and interactions within a group being 
influenced more by students' socioeco- 
nomic status than by assigned tasks and 
responsibilities. 

• Long-term assignment to any type of 
group works against the positive outcomes 
of instructional grouping. 
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TEACHER PERCEPTIONS AND EXPEC- 
TATIONS AND GROUP ASSIGNMENT 

• Students* basic, higher cogiiitive and 
social skills must serve as the major 
criteria for assignment of students to 
groups. 

• When specific information regarding 
students' knowledge and skill develop- 
ment is not used to determine group as- 
signments, teacher bias enters in. 

— Perceived capacity to profit from 
instruction rather than ability may 
serve as the criterion for group assign- 
ment. 

— Race, physical attractiveness and 
teacher perception that a student 
works hard may influence student 
assignment. 

— Immature and inattentive students 
are piacod in less demanding groups 
regardless of their academic abilities. 

— Students' ability to interact with 
adults may influence the leadership 
responsibilities they are assigned in 
groups. In desegregated classrooms, 
students from higher socioeconomic 
families will be given more demanding 
roles. 

IMPORTANCE OF GROUP PLACEMENT 

• Teachers, school principals, parents and 
students ir ist be aware that long-term as- 
signment to ability groups has a negative 
impact upon students' learning. In 
particular, the educational opportunities 
provided to low ability students are 
significantly reduced. 

• If long-term ability groups are used, 
teachers must make a concerted effort to 
overcome the diflTerences in teacher- 
student interaction that occur in low 
ability as compared with high and average 
ability groups. 

— An extensive array of research studies 
indicates that teachers teach differ- 
ently in long-term low ability groups. 



The teacher behaviors that are ob- 
served have been found to be nega- 
tively related to the performance of 
students at any ability level. They are 
particularly harmful for low ability 
students. 

— Some of the differences in teacher 
behavior that have been observed in 
low compared with other ability 
groups include: 

+ Teachers wait less time for stu- 
dents to answer. 

+ Teachers provide briefer and less 
informative feedback. 

+ Teachers demand less in order for 
students to obtain positive rein- 
forcement. 

+ Teachers criticize the students 
more frequently. 

• Long-term placement of students in any 
type of group may give some students 
inappropriate messages regarding their 
status as classroom leaders and their 
ability to learn. 

INSTRUCTION IN PULL-OUT GROUPS 
VS. REGULAR CLASSROOM 
INSTRUCTION 

• Pull-out groups generally '"rovide materi- 
als and instruction that are incompatible 
with the teaching methods and materials 
used in the student's regular classroom. 

• Pull-out groups that provide supplemen- 
tary basic skills instruction generally 
demand that low ability students adjust to 
variations in instruction and teacher 
behavior which other students are not 
required to do. This increases the com- 
plexity of the learnig experiences of low 
ability students but not the other stu- 
dents. 

• Pull-out groups magnify the message that 
students in low ability groups cannot 
learn and that high ability students 
receive special privileges 
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CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF THE 
TEACHER REQUIRED BY INSTRUC- 
TIONAL GROUPS 

• In cooperative groups, students become 
resources for providing feedback and 
follow-up explanations and demonstra- 
tions for other students. They also answer 
one another's questions. To capitalize 
upon this resource, teachers who use in- 
structional groups should train student? 
to provide such help and monitor how well 
students are performing these responsi- 
bilities. 

• Teacher student interactions serve plan- 
ning as well as instruction and evaluation 
purposes in some instructional grouping 
situations. 

• Teacher feedback, reinforcement and 
monitoring functions are applied at the 
group and at the individual student level. 

• Most teachers use instructional groups 
more effectively if they are trained in the 
orginization, management, monitoring 
and conduct of various sorts of groups. 

Policy Implications 

USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS 

• Instructional groups should be used for 
specific instructional purposes. They 
should not be the only mode of instruction 
in a classroom or subject matter area. 

• Teacher presentation of new information 
and skills should be done in a total-class, 
direct instruction setting. Instructional 
groups should be used for review, drill and 
practice activities or for expanded investi- 
gation of subject areas. 

• Use of long-term ability groups based on 
student ability should be reduced. 

• Pull-out instruction of students based on 
academic ability should not occur. 

• If long- or short-term ability groups are 
used, instruction should be monitored to 
assure that the quality of instruction and 



the learning climate is consistent across 
all the groups. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

• Before instructional grouping is used in a 
school, teachers should be trained in the 
use of one or more types of groups and the 
aspects of teacher-student interaction that 
require particular attention when a 
particular type of group is used. 

• It is preferable for teachers to be trained 
in the use of several types of instructional 
groups so they can use different gioups for 
different instructional purposes. 

• Training two or more teachers in a school 
to use various types of groups facilitates 
impleir^ntation of instructional grouping 
in their own classrooms and in other 
classrooms in the school. 

• When in'structional groups are used, 
teachers should be given time to work 
together to develop group activities, to 
define the roles to be assigned to students 
in the groups and to review student 
placement in groups. 
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Sindelar, P. T., Rosonberg, M. S., Wilson, R. J. 
and Bursixk, W. D. "The Effects of Group 
Size and Instructional Method on the 
Acquisition of Mathematic Concepts by 
Fourth Grade Students." Journal of 
Educational Research, 77:3, 178-183, 
January/Februr - 1984. 

Reports findings regarding the effects 
upon students' time on task of group sizes 
of one, three, or six students and teacher- 
led lesson, teacher-led follow-up and 
supervised seat vork. 

Slavin, R. and Karweit, N. L. "Mastery 

Learning and Student Teams: A Factorial 
Experiment in Urban General Mathemat- 
ics Classes." American Educational 
Research Journal, 21:4, 725-736, Winter 
1984. 

Article reports on the instructional effec- 
tiveness of team work and team rewards. 

Talmage, H., Pascarella, E. T. and Ford, S. 
"The Influence of Cooperative Learning 
Strategies on Teacher Practices, Student 
Perceptions of the Learning Environment 
and Academic Achievement." American 
Educational R , search Journal, 21:1, 163- 
180, Spring 1984. 

Provides data regarding training of 
teachers in che use of cooperative learning 
strategies and effects upon the learning 
environment of the classroom and stu- 
dents' achievement. 

Webb, N, M. and Cullian, L. K. "Group 
Interaction and Achievement in Small 
Groups: Stability Over Time." Ameri^ n 
Educational Research Journal, 2' , 
424, Fall 1983, 

Provides information regarding the types 
of student interaction that promote 
learning in Girall instructional groups. 
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Effective Practices in Place: Snapshot #1 

Cooperative Learning: 
Independence High School 

Jocelyn A. Butler 



Research Findings 

The use of a cooperative learning approach in 
the classroom is supported by findings from 
the eflTective schools research. Identified in 
Effective Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1984), those research findings in- 
clude: 

At the Classroom level: 

1.2 There are high expectations for student 
leuming. 

1.3 Students are carefully oriented to les- 
sons. 

1 4 Instruction is clear and focused 

1.5 Learning progress is monitored closely. 

1.9 Instructional groups formed in the class- 
room fit instructional needs. 



Situation 

Independence High School is located in San 
Jose, California, part of the East Side Union 
High School District. Of the 4,000 students in 
this large school, 30 percent are white, 30 
percent are Hispianic, 30 percent are Asian 
and 10 percent are black. Thirty-four percent 
of students were not bom in the United 
States; and there are 41 L^ngimgp rpn^r^ 
sented in the school population. 



Context 

Four years ago, the principal of Independence 
High School requested that a group of throe 
teachers attend an inservice session on coop- 
erative learning. On their return, they were 
asked to make a presentation to the rest of the 
school faculty. These three then became the 
core of a growing group of teachers applying 
the principles and approaches of cooperative 
learning in high school classrooms. 

The major elements of the cooperative learn- 
ing approach they are using include: 

1. Students are placed in heterogeneous 
learning groups of four or five. Groups are se- 
lected by the teacher to be diverse in terms of 
student performance level, sex, ethnicity, 
socioeconomic status and sometimes grade 
level. 

2. There is a focus on establishing positive 
interdependence among Memberb of the 
group, a reason for their working together, 
e.g., a single grade given to all members of the 
group based on the success of their coopera- 
tively completing assigned work. 

3. Individual accountability is established. 
While there is a responsibility to the group, 
there is also an individual responsibility to 
learn the material. If all were to complete as- 
signments together and receive the same 
grade for the group's work, for example, each 
might also be given an additional grade based 
on individual perf.^rmance on a final test. 
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4. There is emphasis on the process of co- 
operative learning itself. The teacher an- 
nounces the steps in the process at the begin- 
ning of the lesson and monitov?j the process in 
groups, intervening as necessary to keep 
students working in a cooperative fashion, and 
debriefs the process at the end of the coopera- 
tive learning activity. 

For further information about the use of coop- 
erative learning at Independence High School, 
contact Rebecca Wong, Independence High 
School, 1776 Educational Park Drive, San 
JosL. California 95133. 



Example: Algebra 2 

The teacher uses cooperative learning lessons 
approximately once every tw weeks. This 
approach is useful because students in groups 
are more intensely on task than if they were 
checking in and out of a lecture, because it 
increases the individual attention students get 
in a peer tutoring situation, and because the 
students like it. Initially, students were 
uncomfortable with the use of the grouping 
approach, but most reservations have been 
overcome. In a debriefing exercise for a 
p-evious cooperative lesson, almost every 
scudent wrot'^ that the grouping is a good way 
to learn while getting to know people in the 
class better. 

The class includes 32 stude ar^es 10, 

11 and 12. Class demograp ect tne 

school's diversity. As class bt^ , student are 
sitting in short rows of three or tour desks 
arranged in a semi-circle facing the front of 
the room. 

The teacher announces that the class will 
work in their pre-assigned learning groups 
today. This will be a review activity: on the 
homework handed in the day before, a number 
of students liad difficulty with word problems 
dealing with time, distance and motion (if the 
train leaves Boston at 6 PM and is traveling 
at 60 miles per hour, etc.). The teacher then 
reviews the homework problems missed often 
by students in order to reteach the correct 
problem solving app» oach. 

The teacher again announces that the remain- 
der of the class will be in group activity with 



each group working to complete a worksheet 
of 10 problems. Only one paper with the 
problems worked on it will be collected from 
each group, and group members are all 
responsible for finishing all tl.^ problems. 
Students are reminded that the teacher 
expects that everyone in each group will be 
talking to the others, that all will be helping 
each other understand, that they will be 
checking answers wdth one another and that 
they will be solving the problems together. 
There is clear understanding by all students 
about how the activity should proceed. 

Tlie students are then asked to move into 
their study teams, teams in which they have 
been working for the first few weeks of the 
term. These team groups have been assigned 
by the teacher with an eye to mixing students 
as thoroughly as possible. With very little 
disorder and in less than two minutes, the 
students have moved themselves, their 
belongings and their desks into small groups 
of four and are ready to work. Some students 
are out of class because of a test, but the 
remaining team members will work together 
without them. The desks are arranged in 
tighi circles, following the standing rule that 
team members' desks must be touching during 
team work. 

The teacher then asks students in each group 
to number off, one to four. All "twos'* are 
asked to raise their hands and are assigned to 
be the "checke in the group. These students 
v/ill check with their teammates at two points 
during the solution of each problem, first 
when the initial approach is set up and then 
when the problem has been completed, to be 
sure that all students in the group are at the 
same point in getting the problems done. The 
person to the left of the checker is the group's 
facilitator who is responsible for the smooth 
progress of the p'oup. 

The teacher then hands out the worksheet of 
10 problems, one worksheet to each group 
facilitator The announcement is made again 
that only one paper per group will be picked 
up and that all students in each group will be 
graded according to that one paper. 

In the 45-minute class period, the review 
session and grouping adjustment takes a total 
of 14 minutes For the next 25 minutes, 
students work in groups through the work- 
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sheet. In some groups the students work the 
problems individually, then compare and 
adjust their approaches and answers. In 
others, the whole group goes through each 
problem ''tap by step. Where there are dis- 
agreemfcats, students listen to one another 
and argue *h .^ir rationales. In none of the 
eight groups is there dissension. 

The teacher circulates around the room, 
observing students and obviously available for 
questions. Only once is the teacher asked to 
interfere, and that is when one group as a 
whole cannot resolve their disagreement on 
how to approach one of the problems. Because 
all student papers are the same, the teacher 
can quickly monitor students' progress and 
redirect those who are off the track. 



next day's assignment on the blackboard. As 
they finish their grading of the activity, the 
teacher reads off the assignment and the 
students write it down. The bell rings to 
signal the end of the class. 



At the end of the allotted time, the teacher 
asks that students hand in one paper from 
their group and move themselves and their 
desks back to the original positions in the 
room. Ai^ain, in a very orderly fashion, the 
students change the configuration of the room. 

After they have been reorganized and papers 
collected, the teacher goes back over the col- 
laborative team activity and group-by-group 
notes elements of the process that the stu- 
dents did well. In one group, studerts talked 
through a disagreement very well; in another 
there was a good job of checking going on; 
there was much improved communication 
happening in one group; good explanations in 
another; praise for the group that the teacher 
wasn't called until there was a full-group 
problem; one group did a good job of making 
sure all were in agreement on the answers. 

As a final exercise in the remaining four 
minutes of the class period, students are 
asked to write a debrief of the collaborative 
activity. On a half sheet of paper, students 
are asked to grade their group on a scale of 1 
to 5 (5 is the top) in terms of how well they 
worked together as a group and why. While 
they are doing this, the teacher writes the 
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Improving School Culture: 
Centennial High School 

Jocelyn A. Butler and Kate M. Dickson 



Research Findings 

Making an effort to build and improve the 
school culture through a long-term data-based 
school improvement effort is supported by 
findings from the effective schools research. 
Identified in Effective Schooling Practices: A 
Research Synthesis (Northwest Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory, 1984), those findings 
include: 

At the School level: 

2. 1 Everyone emphasizes the importance of 
learning. 

2.2 Strong leadership guides the instruc- 
tional program. 

2.3 The curriculum is based on clear goals 
and objectives. 

2.8 There are high expectations for qmlity 
instruction. 

2.9 Incentives and rewards are used to build 
strong motivation. 

2. 10 Parents are invited to become involved. 

2.11 Teachers and administrators continually 
strive to improve instructional effective- 
ness. 

2. 12 There are pleasant conditions for learn- 
ing. 



In addition to this research base, there is a 
growing effort to apply the knowledge of or- 
ganizations toward the improvement of 
schools. A primary concept in this knowledge 
base is that of "culture," the intangible, 
pervasive elements which represent the 
organization-wide pattern of getting things 
done. Stewart Purkey and Marshall Smith 
("Too Soon to Cheer? Synthesis of Research on 
Effective Schools," Educational Leadership, 
December 1982, p_ . 64-69) define the school's 
culture as "a structure, process and climate of 
values and norms that channel staff and 
students in the direction of successful teach- 
ing and learning." Jon Saphier and Matthew 
King ("Good Seeds Grow in Strong Cultures," 
Educational Leadership, March 1985, pp. 67- 
74) cite 12 norms of school culture which, if 
strong, contribute to the instructional effec- 
tiveness of a school These include: 

1. Colleg^ality 

2. Experimentation 
3- High expectations 

4. Trust and confidence 

5. Tangible support 

6. Reaching out to the knowledge bases 

7. Appreciation and recognition 

8. Caring, celebration and humor 
9- Involvement in decision making 

10. Protection of what's important 

11. Traditions 

12. Honest, open communication 
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Situation 

Centennial High School is located in a suburb 
of Portland, Oregon, and serves 1,483 stu* 
dents in grades 9-12. There are few minority 
students at the school and 12 percent of 
students are involved in the free and reduced 
lunch program. 

The school has been involved in long-term, 
data-based school improvement since 1983 as 
first a pilot then participant in the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory "Onward to 
Excellence" program. In the program, the 
school followed a ten-step process to use 
student performance data in a coll^[ial effort 
to set schoolwide improvement goals, with 
successes measured by changes in the levels of 
student achievement, behavior and attitude. 



Context 

In 1983, when school administrators at Cim- 
tennial High School agreed to undertake the 
improvement process, the school faced such 
problems as reduced resources, increased 
pressures for excellence and low staff morale. 
A teachers' strike had been narrowly averted 
just days before the school adopted the OTE 
process. 

Using this process, the school established a 
leadership team to manage school improve- 
ment. The team included the principal, a 
central office representative and key teachers. 
The team collected data on student perform- 
ance, worked with full faculty to determine a 
single schoolwide priority improvemer.t goal 
end to select and implement practices sup- 
ported by research which would contribute to 
meeting the goal, and monitored progress 
toward meeting the schoolwide goal. The 
school has worked through this process each 
year since the approach was adopted in the 
1983-84 school year. 

In 1984 and 1986, informa* *on on the school's 
application of the OTE approach was collected 
through interviews with selected administra- 
tors and staff and staffwide questionnaires. 
According to this information, the use of the 
Onward to Excellence process at Centennial 
High School contributed to improving the 
school's culture. 



For further information, contact Ken Servas, 
Assistant Superintendent, Centennial School 
District, 18135 SE Brooklyn Street, Portland, 
Oregon 97236. 

Practice: Improving the 
School Culture 

The establishment of the leadership team and 
the involvement of staff in school improve- 
ment vastly increased the collaborative, 
cooperative, collegial efforts in the school. The 
leadership team itself represented an opportu- 
nity for teachers to work together in a deci- 
sion-making capacity as they worked to move 
the school through the improvement steps. 
They met firequentV to learn new skills, 
collec. and share data on the school and 
develop ways the rest of the staff could work 
together to focus on school improvement. 
Teachers were directly involved in leading the 
improvement effort. 

In another move toward staff involvement, an 
existing communications network was rede- 
signed to facilitate collegial work. The school 
had for several years had a Faculty Senate in 
which representatives from departmental 
content areas met occasionally to learn of new 
requirements from the principal and discuss 
other administrative matters of schoolwide 
significance. 

In the course of working through the OTE 
process, the principal and leadership team 
restructured the Faculty Senate. Each 
leadership team member was assigned one 
group of faculty and became responsible for 
creating and keeping open a two-way commu- 
nication system between all staff and the 
leadership team. These groups met periodi- 
cally, and the leadership team representative 
then reported back comments, decisions or 
concerns. 

This approach created a mechanism for infor- 
mation to reach all staff quickly and for 
systematically collecting staff feedback on 
improvement issues. The faculty senate 
groups were also used in the process of setting 
a schoolwide improvement goal, involving all 
staff in deciding the focus for school improve- 
ment. 
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There are now at Centennial three key expec- 
tations that are shared schoolwide: 

1. Improvement efforts are of high priority, 
should be ongoing and should be driven 
by the results of effective schools re- 
search. 



2. All staff can and should be involved in 
school improvement efforts. 

3. The focus of school improvement is to 
improve student performance. 



A*l staff have been informed about the need 
for improvement, understand that improve- 
ment is of high priority, have been introduced 
to the effective schools research as a resource 
for improving instruction and student per- 
formance, and have in some way been in- 
volved in the improveiiient process. 

Information collected in 1986 supports these 
stateme its: 



Every staff member was aware of and 
cited either in interviews or written 
questionnaires the areas of student 
performance which have been the focus 
for improvement. 

Staff cited a new belief across the school 
that "we are working in an organized 
way." 



The process has had an effect that is 
"more than just improving selected 
goals — it gets people working together 
toward common goals." 

Managed school improvement has been 
"a catalyst for change," has "provided a 
meaningful process for involving others 
and building ownership," and has 
resulted in decisions becoming shared 
responsibilities. 
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Improving Writing Skills: 
River Mill Elementary School 

Richard N. Cowell and Jocelyn A. Butler 



Research Findings 

The methods used by the River Mill Elemen- 
tary School in Estacada, Oregon, to improve 
student writing skills are suported by findings 
from the effective schools research. Identified 
in Effective Schooling Practices: A Research 
Synthesis" (Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1984), those research findings 
include: 

At the Classroom level: 

1.2 There are high expectations for student 
learning. 

1.4 Instruction is clear and focused. 

1.5 Learning progress is monitored closely. 

1. 12 Incentives and rewards for students are 
used to promote excellence. 

At the School level: 

2 1 Everyone emphasizes the importance of 
learning. 

2.3 The curriculum is based on clear goals 
and objectives. 

2.6 ^^arning progress is monitored closely 

2.9 Incentives and rewards are used to build 
strong motivation. 

2.10 Parents are invited to becorie involved. 



2.11 Teachers and administrators continually 
strive to improve instructional effective- 
ness. 

Situation 

Estacada, Oregon, a town of approximately 
2000 people, is located about one hour s drive 
from Portland. For years its population was 
primarily engaged in logging and small-scale 
farming. Because of a decrease in the region's 
lumber industry in the 1970s, unemployment 
T'ates are well above state averages and times 
are difficult for many residents. A third of the 
elementary students participate in a free 
lunch program. School levies are not always 
passed, and there have been attempts to recall 
members of the local school board. 

Estacada has no significant minority popula- 
tion. There is, however, a growing "second 
population" of white collar workers tied to 
Portland for social and business affairs. This 
group has brought a new affluence to the 
town, but exists largely apart from the older 
residents. 



Context 

River Mill Elementary is one of the Estacada 
School District's three elementary schools. It 
enrolls 340 students spread evenly through 
grades one to six and has a low student 
turnover. The school has been participating 
in the Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory's "Onward to Excellence" (OTE) 
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program of research -based school improve- 
ment for several years. River Mill has been 
working on three schoolwide improvement 
goals: problem solving, the development of 
self-esteem and the improvement of writing 
skills. 

Student performance in writing had been a 
concern to the school even before the district 
instituted OTE. Teachers had done summer 
study, the district's language coordinator 
attended a training session on the assessment 
of student writing and this topic was fre- 
quently discussed at school faculty meetings. 
However, it was not until the spring of 1985 
when only 26 percent of the students passed 
the new Estacada Writing Assessment Test 
that a program of direct action was taken. 
The results of this test provided the stimulus 
for rethinking student writing goals and for 
mounting a well-planned, concentrated im- 
provement effort. One year later when the 
Writing Assessment was readministered, the 
figure for passing students had risen to 54 
percent. 

For farther information, contact Scott Baker, 
Principal, River Mill Elementary School, PO 
Box 519, Estacada, Oregon 97203. 



Practice: Improve Writing 
SkiUs 

The improvement of student writing skills at 
River Mill began with the decision to create 
the Estacada Writing Assessment. The 
faculty was led through this process by an 
outside consultant, an English professor from 
Portland State University, who was experi- 
enced in the development and scoring of 
holistic writing tests. This consultant also 
presented a number of teaching ideas end 
stimulatec^ faculty interest in writing improve- 
ment in a variety of ways. 

The administrators and curriculum leaders of 
the district were generally familiar with the 
holistic approach to teaching and assessing 
writing and had agreed that this was the 
approach they wanted to try in Estacada. The 
approach requires teachers, students and 
evaluators to consider a piece of writing as a 
whole — a single, integrated, unique expres- 
sion—rather than as a collection of parts to be 



subjected to a separate analysis and evalu- 
ation for spelling, grammatical usage, con 
struction, etc. In this approach, the teacher 
makes a subjective assessment of the 
adequacy of an individual piece of writing as a 
whole. The key question asked is, "Is this 
writing competent?^ Competency is loosely 
and subjectively defined, and much is left to 
the discretion of the individual evaluator. 

The consultant brought holistic writing and 
assessment materials and led a group of 
Estacada administrators and teachers 
through exercises designed to develop a local 
version of these materials, the "Estacada 
Writing Assessment." This group decided to 
use a numerical scoring system: 

• 1 = incompetent writing 

• 2 = improved but still not competent 

performance 

• 3 = competent writing but still in need 

of improvement 

• 4 = competent in all respects. 

The consultant provided samples of student 
writing, called "range finders," which she felt 
fell into each of these categories and these 
samples were discussed extensively by the 
group. From th ese discussions and from an 
examination of many examples of student 
writing, the group arrived at some loosely- 
defined criteria for acceptable writing compe- 
tence which they would use in further assess- 
ments. Among these were: 

• A pleasing flow of ideas 

• Adherence to the topic assigned 

• Development of the topic in a logical, 
convincing and imaginative manner 

• Support of major ideas with appropriate 
detail 

• Validity and inherent interest of the 
ideas expressed 

• Clarity: organization which does not 
interfere with the expression of ideas 

• Spelling, grammar and usage which do 
not interfere with the expression of 
ideas 
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The group decided that all papers would be 
assessed by two readers and the two scores 
would be added together, with five points out 
of a possible eight representing reasonable 
competence (a passing grade). Five people 
from this group (the superintendent, the 
curriculum coordinator, the language arts 
administrator, the consultant and a building 
principal) determined writing topics for the 
students and evaluated all 1800 papers 
produced for the first districtwide student 
writing assessment in the spring of 1985. 
Only 26 percent of students received a passing 
grade on this assessment. 

After the results of this assessment were 
known, the faculty at River Mill School 
decided to place major emphasis on writing 
improvement. A series of discussions on this 
topic involving the entire faculty were held 
during regular weekly staff meetings. During 
these meetings a schoolwide goal of achieving 
a 70 percent passing rate for all students on 
the next Writing Assessment was agreed 
upon, and teachers were encouraged to set 
individual writing goals for their classes. 
These goals varied among the teachers, but 
most had both quantitative elements, focused 
on the number of writing assignments given 
and the target scores achieved, and qualita- 
tive elements concerning the types of assign- 
ments, the methods used and techniques of 
sharing papers and rewarding students. 

Two teachers atter/led "Read to Write" work- 
shops at Portland State University over the 
summer and z\ . ^ *^heir experiences during 
the intensive teacher in service training held 
the week before school began in the fail of 
1985. The teachers requested help in the area 
of improving student writing, and the district 
provided training by an educator from outside 
the district and by the district's curriculum 
coordinator. All staff were trained in holistic 
scoring, and specific procedures were estab- 
lished. Among these were: 

• An emphasis on improving writing 
would be incorporated mlo all subject 
matter areas 

• All students would be required to 
produce at least one major writing 
project for holistic analysis every two 
weeks 



• At least one piec<» of holistically scored 
writing per student woald be given to 
the principal so tiat she could check on 
student progress and consistency'^ of 
scoring 

• Where feasible, writing by the students 
would be exchanjjed among classes 

• The five steps of the writing process 
(pre-writing, dra:\ing, revising, editing 
and publishing) would be splayed on a 
poster in each cl issroom and discussed, 
as appropriate 

As school began, writing goals, writing skills 
and the holistic approach to writing and 
scoring were discusF'^i with the students. As 
this was left to teacher discretion, some 
teachers did more thf.n others. Often, less 
was explained to the younger students. 
Discussions of effective writing techniques 
and procedures continued in the weekly 
faculty meetings. 

A Cliristmas story contest was arranged in 
December and ever/ student was required to 
enter a story. These stories were judged holis- 
tically, and recognition was given to the 
winners in each grade. However, this judging 
took up a great deal of teacher time, and 
procedures changjd for the next contest, on 
the theme of "Darth Vader," which took place 
in February 1986. Entry in this contest was 
voluntary. Both members of the classified 
staff and parents who formed part of the 
"Participation and Love" (PAL) volunteer 
group were trained in holistic scoring. They 
selected the five best stories per grade from 
among those e itered in the February contest. 
The final round was judged by the teachers, 
and awards were given to the winning stu- 
dents. 

In another vriting-related activity, all stu- 
dents were encouraged to write their own 
books, both as part of class assignments and 
outside of class. These books and other 
student writing assignments were exhibited 
prominently in the display cases and in the 
halls cf the school and on the walls of individ- 
ual classrooms. Time was set aside when 
older students could read their books to 
younger students. Folders containing the 
writing of all studf-nts were kept by each 
teacher Good examples of student writing 
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were included in the school library and were 
available for students to check out. Students 
were encouraged to take their books home and 
sh are them with their families. Certificates of 
achievement were given to students for 
successful performance throughout the year as 
part of the school's goal of improving stuJents' 
self-esteem, and these certificates were 
frequently awarded for excellence in writing. 

The major event of the year was the Young 
Authors Conference held in April 1986. This 
was a cooperative endeavor between teachers 
and parents which resulted in a daylong 
program during which every student in the 
school produced two books. Students chose a 
theme appropriate for their age and went to 
an area of the school where this theme was 
being developed. There were activities in each 
area explaining or involving the theme and 
books to read on the theme. The students 
ended their participation by writing their own 
book on this theme. Sample themes were 
''Alligators," "Hats/ "Cotton Candy," 
"Elephant Ears" and •Watermelons." At 
various places around the school, teachers and 
parents offered activities on book binding, 
journal writing, type faces and print styles, 
poetry and other topics connected with writ- 
ing. 

This Young Authors Conference was followed 
a few weeks later with a Curriculum Fair 
attended by parents and community members 
in which the results of the conference, among 
other things, were displayed and discussed. 
At the end of the year, the local Optimists' 
Club also sponsored a writing contest in which 
$25 prizes w ere given to the best entrants 
from each grade. While this was not an 
official part of the school program, it illus- 
trates the community backing and involve- 
ment spurred by the school's commitment to 
improving student writing. 

Throughout the year, the principal played an 
active role in stimulating teachers and in 
supporting writing projects. In faculty meet- 



ings she led brainstorming and planning 
sessions concerning teaching techniques and 
encouraged teach ^r initiative and good ideas 
as they appeared. She helped keep the faculty 
aware of the importance of improved writing, 
focused on this task and working coopera- 
tively to achieve it. She also included samples 
of successful student writing on the back of 
the weekly parents' newsletter. 

When the Estacada Writing Assessment was 
given again at the end of the school year, 54 
percent of all students in the school scored five 
out of eight points or above. Further efforts to 
improve student writing and to increase 
scores on the Assessment are being under- 
taken in the 1986-87 school year. 



This publication Is based on work sponsced wholly, or in part, by the omce of EducaUonal Research and Improve 
ment (OERI), U.S. Department of Educrulon. under Contract Number 400-86-0O06 The consent of this publication 
does not necessarily reflect the views ofOF'^l, the Department, or any other agency of the U S. Government 
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Research Findings 

The use of instructional grouping in the 
classroom within a mastery learning frame- 
work as a means to improve student perform- 
ance is supported by findings froir the effec- 
tive schools research. Identified in Effective 
Schooling Practices: A Research Synthesis 
(Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 
1984), those research findings include: 

At the Classroom level: 

1.2 There are high expectations for student 
learning. 

1.3 Students are carefully oriented to les- 
sons. 

1.4 Instruction is clear and focused. 

1.5 Learning progress is monitored closely. 

1.6 When students don*t understand, they 
are retaught. 

1. 9 Instructional groups formed in the 
classroom fit instructional needs. 

At the School level: 

2.4 Students are grouped to promote effective 
instruction 



Situation 

The Johnson City Central School District in 
Johnson City, New York, includes four 
schools: two elementary, one middle and one 
high school. Eleven percent of the population 
of 18,000 in the community have been identi- 
fied as living in poverty; approximately 20 
percent of the population are over 65 years of 
age; there is a large and growing Asian 
population in the district. Until its decline in 
the 1970s, a shoe manufacturer was the main 
employer, providing low or non skilled jobs to 
immigrants and their families. All four 
schools have Chapter I students, and student 
turnover has been high: 13 to 15 percent for 
the district in the last 10 years. 



Context 

The Johnson City Central School District has, 
since 1971, applied a mastery learning ap- 
proach to instruction in all district schools. 
The instructional model used in the district 
includes: 

• Precise learn.i.g objectives in a coordi- 
nated curriculum taught using unit 
guides. 

• Pre-entry assessments of studeii^s lo 
assure they have mastered prerequisHe 
skills necessary for any new material. 
Teachers intervene to teach those skills 
to students needing them; students who 
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have the skills are given enrichment 
activities. 

♦ Cue set learning in which teachers tell 
students whst they vAW be learr^ing 
how, why, how long it will take and 
prepare them for learning it. 

♦ "Best Shot Instruction," the initial 
teaching of new material, using at least 
two modes of instruction, with content 
tied to the essential curriculum objec- 
tives. This is followed by a formative 
assessment to check student under- 
standing 

♦ Practice of new learning and skills, both 
guided (under the teacher's supervision) 
and independent (assignments, both in- 
class and homework). 

♦ Correctives and enrichment activities, 
with reteaching and reassessing for 
students who have not mastered the 
material and exploration/investigation 
activities for students who quickly 
master new skills. 

♦ Review and feedback on the matenal. 

♦ Summative assessment to assess learn- 
ing of essential objectives. 

The mastery approach to instruction is an 
integral part of the district's Outcomes-Driven 
Developmental Model (ODDM), a program 
designed to accomplish comprehensive dis- 
trictwide school improvement. The K-8 model 
received JDRP validation in June 1985, and in 
September 1986 Johnson City was incorpo- 
rated as a funded member of the National 
Diffusion Netwo'^k. The ODDM employs a 
systematic change process that is applied to 
all facets of school operation, such as instruc- 
tional practices, curriculum design, school 
Mimate and school management. Since the 
institution of the mastery approach within the 
ODDM framework, student performance has 
steadily improved throughout the district. 

For further information about the district: Dr 
Al Mamary, Superintendent, Johnson City 
Central School District, 666 Reynolds Road, 
Johnson City, New York 13790 



Practice: Grouping for 
Mastery 

^ ^ ^'to* ^^t""b 

practices within the mastery learning instruc- 
tional model in the district. 



EXAMPLE 1: Math, Grade 3 

A team of four teachers and an instructional 
aide are responsible for 100 third graders; 
each teacher has 25 students in a home base 
classroom, but they have collective respan- 
sibitilty for the entire group. Classes are 
divided randomly, and each of the four classes 
is a heterogeneous mix of students in terms of 
achievement levels, socioeconomic status, race 
and gender. Among themselves, the teachers 
have established a daily schedule so that all 
teachers are teaching the same subjects at the 
same times during the day. 

These four teachers and the aide meet daily 
for a 40-minute planning session. They work 
closely together to assure that they are all 
teaching the same matenal at roughly the 
same time. Typically they plan all to complete 
a certain unit in their classes within the same 
two-week period so that all students are 
tested for prerequisite skills on the same day, 
receive the same material over the same few 
days, undergo formative testing at the same 
time and are tested for mastery on the same 
day. Individual teachers are responvSible for 
teaching the material but they are moving the 
entire group of four classes ahead at appro/i- 
mately the same pace 

All four classes are about to begin a new math 
unit. There are six skills to be mastered in 
this two-week unit. On the same day, all 
students are tested with the same teacher- 
developed pencil and paper test for their 
mastery of prerequisite skills. Of the 100 
students tested, 7 are not yet ready to learn 
the new material. These seven move to the 
learning center with the aide to spend the rest 
of the math period in intensive review while 
the other students do enrichment activities 
with their teachers. If more than eight 
students do not have the prerequisite skills, 
one of the teachers will work with this group 
and the aide will take -.ne class through the 
ennchrrieni work, designed lo deepen the 
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understanding of the current skills but not to 
begin ahead of the othe: on the new work. 

The next day, students rejoin their home base 
classes for math again, and all students are 
given a pretest on the new skills. The results 
indicate a wide range of skill levels among the 
100 students. According to the test, 18 of the 
students already have mastered the new 
skills; 9 have mastered three or four of the 
skills; 11 have mastered one or two of the 
skills; the remaining 62 students have mas- 
tered none of the skills. 

The unit has sequenced lessons with each 
lesson tied specifically to one of the six new 
skills. For this unit, one teacher will provide 
enrichment activities in one classroom while 
the other three will do "best shot" initial 
teaching to the rest of the students. The 
t«ach "s trade responsibilities for enrichment 
with each new unit to avoid having one of 
them associated with the "advanced" materi- 
als. 

In planning instruction based on pretest 
results, the teachers as a g^oup decide that 
the 11 students who have only mastered one 
or two skills will remain with the main group 
and go through basic instruction with them. 
The 18 who have mastered all the objectives 
will have enrichment activities on these skills, 
with special projects or alternative activities 
to deepen their understanding of w\at the 
entire group is doing. The nine students who 
know some of the skills will be placed in the 
enrichment group but will be returned to one 
of the other classrooms when the skills they 
do r ^t know are being taught. All students 
will complete the same homework assign- 
ments. 



EXAMPLE 2: Sixth Grade language Arts 

Teachers at the middle school are teamed at 
each grade level. There are separate areas 
established in the school building with a 
cluster of classrooms set aside for each teach- 
ing team. The school schedule includes a 45- 
minute study hall for all students at 12 noon. 
Students are assigned at random to teacher 
teams which results in heterogeneous class- 
rooms. 

In one of thr3e sixth-grade teams, four teach- 
ers and one special education teacher are 
responsible for 80 sixth grade students. 
Teachers are multi-disciplinary. They plan 
instruction together and use each other as 
resource people for corrective and enrichment 
activities as they move through the curricu- 
lum units. 

One teacher is responsible for language arts 
instruction for all 80 students. In one case, 
the teacher introduces new material in a unit 
and 12 students are identified as needing 
assistance in understanding the material. 
This group of 12 are called in at noon during 

v. study hall time period and the teacher 
reteaches them the material. Th^xe are two or 
three students who havr- mastered the skills 
but have no work to complete during this 
time, and they join the group and assist the 
teacher by coachmg the other students. 



In this way, the entire ^oup of 100 students 
continues to concentrate on the same six skills 
for the entire period of time set aside for this 
unit in math. At the end of the unit, all of 
them take the summative test for mastery of 
the material before moving on to the next 
unit. 



This publication Is based on work sponsored wholly, or in part, by the Ofllce of Educational Research and Improve 
ment (OERI). U.S. Department of Education, under Contract Number 400-86-0006 The content of this publication 
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EFllCTIVE SCHOOLING PRACTICES 
A RESEARCH SYNTHESIS 



Onward to ExceUenee: Making Schools More Effective 



The Effective Schooling Research 

c effective schooling research base identifies schooling practices and characteristics associated 
with measurable improvements in student achievement and excellence in student behavior. These 
^^effective schooling practices" include elements of schooling associated with a clearly defined curric- 
ulum; focused cbssroom instruction and management; firm, consistent discipline; c^ose monitoring 
of student performance and strong instructional leadership. 

This oooklet provides a synthesis of findings from the effective schooling research. The research base 
includes six parts, each with a particular focus: 

• School Effects Research: tlie whole school is studied to identify schoolwide practices that help 
students learn. 

• Teacher Effects Research: studies of teachers in the classroom to discover effective practices. 

• Research on Instrucuorml Leadership: studies focused on what principals do to support teaching 
and learning. 

• Curriculum Alignment Research: studies of effective methods of organizing and managing 
curriculum. 

• Program Coupling Research: examination of the interrelationships among practices used at the 
district, school building and classroom levels. 

• Research on Educatiorxal C/uinge: studies to identify conditions and practices that promote 
significant, durable change in educational programs. 

A broad and surprisingly integrated picture of effective schooling emerges when findings from 
all SIX parts of the research base are synthesized. This research base, however, is uneven m 
terms of quality, and the summary of findings reported m this synthesis should be treated with 
some caution. Some findings are very well supported, others are more speculative. Therefore, 
our understandmgof effectiveness cannot be entirely conclusive. However, the consistency in 
the findings across many studies using a variety of methodologies is strong and suggests that the 
research base m fact reveals key elements of effective schooling. 
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Use of the Synthesis 

This research synthesis describes characteristics and practices identified by research as asso- 
ciated with improvements in student performance. Findings have been organized in three 
sections, each focused on one level of school orgaiuzdtiun: the classroom, the school building 
and the district. Groups of practices derived from the research have been organized into sub- 
sections to support particular approaches, methods and techniques that studies indicate are 
effective in schools. 



At the end of each subsection are list of citations from the research supporting finriings synthe- 
sized in that subsection. While not inclusive of all studies reviewed, these research reports 
provide support for effective schooling practices cited. Citations are referenced ii> the bibli- 
ography which appears as an appendix to this booklet. 

Findings summarized here will be of interest to persons exploring or involved in school im- 
provement efforts. The synthesis can stimulate discussion of instructional issues, guide the 
development of appropriate local improvements and aid in decision making as school improve- 
ments take place. When integrated into a locally^determined plan for action, these practices 
can be of significant assistance in the improvement of local schools. 

This booklet, however, cannot legitimately be utilized as a checklist or instrument of any kind 
for evaluating the performance of individual teachers or prmcioals. The synthesis should not 
be used as a blueprint for local school improvements. It is not a simple recipe or a process for 
school improvement, it is not a staff development program, nor is it a program for supervision. 

We believe that the findings presented here ment the attention of educators and others inter- 
ested in helping students be successful learners. The clear and optimistic message in these 
findings is that schools do make a difference and that, with an appropriat concentration of 
will and effort, teachers and administrators can very substantially influence student success. 
We suggest that readers pursue appropriate practices by reviewing the research and considering 
processes for improvement which are appropriate to local needs. 

Further Information 

The NWREL Goal Based Education Program has developed a process for use by local schools 
in applying effective schooling research results to meet local school improvement goals. For 
further information about effective schooling or about the NWREL process, contact: 



Dr Robert E. Blum, Director 
SchcK)! Improvement Program 
Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory 
101 S.W Mam Street, Suite 500 
Portland, Oegon 97204 
503/27W500 




CLASSROOM CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 



Learning is an indi\idual process thzt is shaped in the classroom. On a daily basis, 
teachers and students work together to extend and refine each learner's set of concepts 
and skills. Thoroughly planned lessons, focused instruction and positive classroom 
man:;gement increase the probability of success. 



1.1 INSTRUCTION IS GUIDED BY A I'REPLANNED CURRICULUM 

• Learning goals and objecnves are developed and prioritized according to district and huildmg 
guidelines, selected or approved by teachers, sequenced to facilitate student learning and 
organized or grouped into units or lessons. 

• Unit or lesson objectives are set in a cimeline so that the calendar can be used for instruc 
tional planning, 

• Instructional resources and teaching activries are identified, matched to objectives and 
student developmental levels and recorded m lesson plans. Alternative resources and 
activities are identified, e^^peciallv for priority objectives, 

• Resources and teaching activities are reviewed for content and appropriateness and are 
modified according to experience to increase their effectiveness in helping students iearn. 

Bchr( WSl), Blumhtrs ( I'^SO). Ct.hen. S {\9S2), iVnh.im 
(1S)M0), IX.hcrrv EdmonJs { 1979a), jorsen^m ( l^;77l 

UirhvNooJ (1982), M.Cmmn ( W79^KO),\icdermLver ), 
RtiscnshintM 19.^3). >ara.i.n (W71), Vcnezkv (1^79), VC'ilsi.n 

1 .2 THERE ARE HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOR STUDENT LEARNING 

• Teachers set high standards for learnin^^ and let students know they are all expected to meet 
them. Standards are set so they are both challenging and attainable 

• Quality standards tor academic wc^rk are set and maintained consistentK 

• No students are expected to fall below the level of learning needed to be successful ai the 
next level of eduCcUion 

• Teachers exp'-ct students to do well on te^t^ and earn i^ood ^^rades 

I . »('J ( lw7'Jc ) ri^K(!^s,M Risr(r>70) HM.t'ivhnu 

1.3 STUDENTS ARE CAREFULLY ORIENTED TO LE3SONS 

• Teachers help students get read\ to learn The\ expLnn lesson objective^ n> simple, l\ er\Jc>A 
langu<ige and refer to thera throughout lessons to maintain focus 

• Objectives may be posted or handeJ out to help students keep a sen^e of direaion Tc.Khers 
check to see that oF;"crives <ue understood 

• The relationship of a current lesson to previous srud\ is described ^rudei.is are reminded of 
key concepts or skills previousK (^o\ered 

• Students are challenged to learn, particularK at the start of difhc ult lessons Srndeiits know 
in advtinc* what's expected and are VLwd) to le.irn 

i r , 
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BkKk ( 1 976) , BkK)m ( 1 976), Good ( 1 979h.c ) . Uvm (1 98 1 ) . 
Rosenshine(1983). Stallings (1979) 



14 INSTRUCTION IS CLE. .R AND FOCUSED 

• Lesson activities are previewed; cleai written and verbal directions are K»ven, ke\ points and 
instructions are repeated; student understanding is checked 

• Presentations, such as lectures or demonstrations, are designed to communicate clearlv to 
students; digressions are avoided. 

• Students have plenty of opportunity for guided and independent practice with new concepts 
and skills. 

• To check understanding, teachers ask clear questions and make sure all students have a 
chance to respond. 

• Teachers select problems and other academic tasks that arc well matched to lesson contenr so 
student success rate is high. Seatwork assignments also provide variety and challenge. 

• Homework is assigned that students can complete successfully. It is t>pically in small incre- 
ments and provides additional practice with content covered in class, work is checked and 
students are given quick feedback. 

• Parents help keep students involved in learnin^^ Teachers let parents know that homework is 
important and give them tip., on how to help students keep working. 

Becker (1980). Becker (1977), Berlncr (1976). Broph\ 
(1979). Cobb (1973). Crawford (1975), l)uff\ (1980^ 
tverr^m (1982b). Fitzratrick (1982), Gage ( 1978), CuhkI 
(1977), GcxKi ( 1979a. b,c), Hunter ( 1977). Kenned\ ( 1978) 
Larkin (1976). Levine (1981a), Uvine {\9HIh b). Lort.e 
(1975). McKenzie (1979) Medley ( 1978), Rosenshinc ( 1^7^^^ 
Rosenshine (1983), Rtj^rer ( 1979). Soar (1973). SiAhnns 
(1^7^) 



1.5 LEARNING PROGRESS IS MONITORED CLOSELY 

• Teachers frequently monitor student learning, both formally and informally 

• Teachers lequire that students be accountable for their academic work 

• C!assr(X)m assessments of student performance match learning objectives Teachers know 
and use test development techniques to prepare valid, reliable assessment instruments 

• Routine assessment procedures make checking student progress easier Students hear result^ 
quickly; reports to students are simple and clear to help them understand and correct ern )rs, 
reports are tied to learning objectives 

• Teachers use assessment rcsuh.s not only to evaluate students but alst) for insrniction.il dhi^no- 
sis and to find out if teaching methods are working 

• Grading scales and mastery standards ue set high to promote excellence 

• Teachers encourage parents tt^ keep track of student pn>gress, too 

H.ulKlor Fkhr (NHl), IVrliiur I I'^l')) RI...,it, ( Iv74). 

Br»H>knvtr ( U>79h) i olirn (l^Ki), hve^f'^on ( i^^^CO 
F'erfson Mtdk\ (l'/7^) ^ nl.i::^ ( WH:) ^O^Vher 



1.6 WHEN STUDENTS DONT UNDERSTAND, THEY ARE RETAUGHT 

• New material is introduced as quicH> as possible at the beginning of the >e<ir or course, with 
a minimum review or reteaching of pwvious contenr Kev prerequisite concepts and kills are 
reviewed thoroughly but quicki> 

4 



• Teachers reteach priority lesson content until students show they've learned it 

• Regular, focused reviews of key concepts and skills are used throughout the >ear to check on 
and strengthen student retention. 

Block (1976). BltK>m (19/6), Burns ( 1979). H>mdn ( 1979). 
Levin (1981), ReiJ (19S0), Rusenshme ( 1983) 

1.7 CLASS TIME IS USED FOR LEARNING 

• Teachers follow a system of priorities for using class time and allocate time for each subject or 
lesson. They concentrate on using class time for learning and spend very little time on non- 
learning activities. 

• Teachers set and maintain a brisk pace for instruction that remains consistent with thorough 
leamir New objectives are introduced as quickly as possible, clear start and stop cues help 
pace lessons according to specific time targets. 

• Students are encouraged tc pace themselves. If they don't finish during class, the> work on 
lessons before or after school, during lunch or in other time so they keep up with what's going 
on in class. 

Arlm (1979), Berliner (1979). Br(K>k(ner (1979a). a)hen. S 
( 1 982 ; Cl^M [ i 980) . Oenham ( 1 980) . Gambreil (1981). 
GIvrn (lV/3). Ramev (1982), Rosenshine ( l97^). Ros-enshme 
(1979). Rosenshine (1983). Stallmgs { 1974), Stallin^^s (198C). 
W\ne(1979) 

L8 THERE ARE SMOOTH, EFFICIENT CLASSROOM ROUTINES 

• Class starts quickly and purposefully, teachers have assignments or activitie:> ready f )r stu- 
dents when they arrive. Materials and supplies are read>, too. 

• Students are required to bring the materials they need to class each day the\ use assigned 
storage space. 

• Administrative matters are handled v.ith quick, efficient routines that keep class disruptions 
to a minimum 

• There are sm(X)th, rapid transitions between activities throughout the da\ or class 

Armor (197^). Bn.pln ( 1^79) hJnu»nJs ( 197^^) bmmer 
(l^*^2) Hmmer(19H0b).E.irT>>>n;1982h),K:(,unjn (r^77) 
MtJk'v ii979) ^^nforJiWhl) 

L9 INSTRUCTIONAL GROUPS FORMED IN THE CLASSROOM HT 
INSTRUCTIONAL NEEDS 

• When introducing new concepts and skills, whole-group insrructu)n, activeU led b\ the 
teacher, is preferable 

• Smaller groups are formed within the classroom as needed to make -ure all student^ learn 
thoroughly Students are placed according to individual achievement levels, undeiplaccrricr.t 
IS avoided 

• Teachers review and adjust groups oftei rr.ovmg students when achievcmdt levels change 



( i^wkI 5 1979,0, McJl<.\ R<>scn«.hi'K (1V79) 



MO STANDARDS FOR CLASSROOM BEHAVIOR ARE EXPLICIT 

• Teachers let students know that there are high standards for behavior in the classroom 

• Classroom behavior standards are written, taught and reviewed from the beginning of the 
year or the start of new courses. 

• Rules, discipline procedures and consequences are planned in advance Standards are consis- 
tent with or identical to the building code of conduct. 

• Consistent, equitable discipline is applied for all students. Procedures are carried out quickly 
and clearly linked to students' inappropriate behavior. 

• Teachers stop disruptions quickly, taking care to avoid disrupting the whole class. 

• In disciplinary action, the teacher focuses on the inappropriate behavior, not on the student's 
personality. 

Anderson, L M (1980), Broph> (1970), Brophy (1974a), 
Brophs (1979). ax)lev (1980), Emmer (1980a, b), Emmer 
(1982), Evertson (19S0a), Evertson ( 1982b), G(xxl(1979a), 
Kounin (1974), Kounin ( 1977), Medio (1973), CVLearv 
(1979), Ruiter (1979), Sanford ( 1 98 1 ), Soar ( 1 ^73 ) 

L 11 PERSONAL INTERACTIONS BETWEEN TEACHERS AND STUDENTS 
ARE POSITIVE 

• Teachers pay attention lo student interests, problems and accomplishments in social interac- 
tions both in and out of the classroom. 

• Teachers make sure they let students know the> really care. 

• Students are allowed and encouraged to develop a sense of retponbibility and self-reliance. 
Older students m particular are given opportunities to take responsibility for school-related 
matters and to participate m making decisions about important school issues 

bnmer ( V^H\), Evcrrv,n (1980 Rurrtr (1979) 



1.12 INCENTIVES AND REWARDS FOR STUDENTS ARE USED TO 
PROMOTE EXCELLENCE 

• Excellence is defined by objective standa-ds not b\ peer comparison. Svstems are set up in 
the classroom for frequent and consistent rewards to students for academic achievement and 
excellent behavior. Rewards are appropriate to the developmental level of students 

• nil students kn( w about the rewards and what they need to do to get them. Rewards are 
chosen because the\ appeal to students 

• Rewards are related to specific student ach!evement<^. Some rewards may be presented public- 
1>, some should be immediately presented, while others delayed to teach persistence 

• Parents are told about student successes and requested to help students keep working tounrd 
excellence 

Bn>r[u{l^i>V) Br',rn>('^-n Ir-.^urd^^h Kirr-.i. 
(I''^M H.u.ncr ( l'^77) H' .s^\<orl ( 1 >77) R,ifcr i ] ^ '>i 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 



The school is more than a collection of people, subjects and grade levels. The qualities 
of the school as a whole can either enhance or detract from the classroom learning 
environment Clear expectations, consistency and collaboration among adults, strong 
instructional leadership and a central focus on learning are all important in pursuing 
Kistructional effectiveness. 



2 A EVERYONE EMPHASIZES THE IMPORTANCE OF LEARNING 

• All staff have high expectations f student achievenient. Expectations are for all students; 
all students are expected to work hard toward the attainment of priority learning goals. 

• Everyone accepts that school is a place for learning. 

• When educational issues arise, student learning considerations are the rp'^st important 
criteria used in decision making. 

Armor (1976), Berliner ( 1979). Brcx^kover ( 1979a), Brundage 
(1979), Edmonds ( 1979a.c). Madden (1976), New V)<-k SDt 
(1974), Rutter (1979). Weber ( 1 971 ). Weiss (1975) Welh.ch 
(1978) 



2.2 STRONG LEADERSHIP GUIDES THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 

• Instructional leaders portray learning as the most important reason for being in schcK)l, public 
speeches and writings emphasize the importance and value of high achievement, 

• The leader has a clear understanding of the school's mission and is able to state ;t in direct, 
concrete terms. Instructional focus is established that unifies staff The build'ng leadership 
believes that all students can learn and that the school makes the difference between success 
and failure. 

• Building leaders know and can apply teaching and learning principles; they know research, 
legitimize it and foster its use m problem solving Effective teaching practices are modeled for 
staff as appropriate. 

• Leaders set expectations f(^r curriculum quality through the use of standards and guidelines 
Alignment is checked and improved; priorities are established within the curriculum, cur- 
riculum implementation is monitored. 

• Learning time is protected from disruption. Administrative matters are handled with time 
conserving routines that don't disrupt instructional activities, time use priorities are estab- 
lished, widely communicated and enforced 

• A ^ ife, orderly schtx)) environment is established and main.ained 

• Instructional leaders check student progress frequently, relying on explicit performance data 
Results are made ^Msible, progress standards are set and used as pomts of coinpanson, discrep- 
ancies are used to stimulate action 

• Leaders set up systems of incentives and rewards to encourage excellence in student and 
teacher performance, they act as figureheads in delivering awards and highlighting the impor- 
tance of excellence 
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• Resources needed to ensure the effectiveness of instructional programs are acquired, resources 
are sought from many sources, including the community, as needed; allocations are made 
according to instructional priorities. 

• School leaders establish standard procedures which guide parent involvement. Emphasis v, 
placed on the importance of parental support of the school's mstructional efforts 

• There is frequent, two-way communication with parents. Leaders make the accomplishments 
of students, staff and the school as a whole visible to the public. 

• Instructional leaders expect all staff to meet high instructional standards. Agreement is 
obtained on a schoolwide instructional model, classroom visits to observe instruction are 
frequent; teacher supervision focuses on instructional improvement, staff development 
opportunities are secured and monitored. 

' Leaders express an expectation and strong desire that instructional programs improve over 
time Improvement strategies are organized and systematic, they are given high priority and 
visibility; implementation of new practices is carefully monitored; staff are supported. 
Leaders involve staff and others in planning implementation strategies. They set and enforce 
expectations for participation, commitments are made and followed through with determina- 
tion and consistency; leaders rally support from the different constituencies in the school 
community. 

Berman ( 1979), Blumherg (1980). Bossert (1982). Bnx.kovtr 
(1979h). Bnindage (1979), Clark (1980) CranddlK 1982), 
r\jkc (1982). CJ.T.onJs ( 1979 *), Emnck (1977), Hall ( 19HC) 
Hargrove (1981), Leithw(x>d ( 1982), Lipham (1981), Litrie 
(1981), Mddder. (1976). Nev. York SHE (1974), Purktv 
(1983), Srallmgs (I981h), Venezk\ (19/9) >Xehfr 
Wel!.sch(197S) 



23 THE CURRICULUM IS BASED ON CLEAR GOALS ANL OBJECTIVES 

• Learning goals and objectives are clearly defined and displayed, teachers actively use building 
curriculum rest)urces fc^r instructional planning. District curriculum resources are used, uhen 
available. 

• Clear relatu^nships among learning' goals, mstmctional activities and student assessment^ are 
established and written down. 

• Collaborative curriculum planning and decision making' are tvpicn! Special attention is 
focused (;n building good continuity across ^rade levels and courses, teachers know where 
they fii m the curriculum 

• Staff, students and the community know the scope of the curriculum .^nd the prionries within 
It. 

Khr (hWI), B]u..^Vrml9K0).K.imni,JMl'^79O !<.r^ti,v,n 
U977) Lcirh'A(x.d (17^2) I'l .ht rf\ ( 1 'M j } \k(.t..ur, i ^ 
V). \ic.lfrnu\tr n9.S] 1 <,,r..-o'i ( J '^7 i) \'t,us^ (I'>7^, 
{ 19S]) 



2 A STUDENTS ARE GROUPED TO PROMOTE EFFECTIVE INSTRUCTION 

• In required subjects and courses, students are placed in heten)^Teiiou^ K'r^HJp^' iracks ,ire 
avoided, underplacement is avoided 

• Instructional aides and classroom ^^nMipin^ technu^ues <ire u^ed to neip keep the .Kiiilt 'stuJeiu 
ratio low, especially during' instruction aimed ar priontv objectives 



Br<H.k(>\cr (1979h). ( aliform • -ML ( P*""?) ^( ( I ) 
*^MlllnK^(1974) Villin^^silw79).\X'chh(l'>V) ^.Ihsh 
(1978) 
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2.5 SCHOOL TIME IS USED FOR LEARNING 

• Schcx)l events are scheduled to avoid disruption of learning time. 

• Everyone understands time-use priorities; school communications highlight the need for time 
for learning; procedures are developed to maximize learning time. 

• Time use allocations are established among subjects taught; time use guidelines are followed 
by staff. 

• The school calendar is organized co provide maximum learning time. Prior to adoption, new 
instructional programs or school procedures are evaluated according to their potential impact 
on learning time. 

• During the school day, unassigned time and time spent on non-instructional activities are 
minimal; the school day, classes and other activities start and end on time. 

" Student puUouts firom regular classes are minimized, either for academic or non-academic 
purposes. The amount of puUout activity is monitored and corrective action taken as neces- 
sary to keep things in balance. 

• Extra learning time is provided for students who need or want it; students can get extra help 
outside of regular school hours. 

Br(X)kover (1979b), Denham (1980), Glass (1977), .Murphy 
( 1982). Stallings ( 1 981b), Wiley (1974). Wilst>n ( 1981 ) 



2.6 LEARNING PROGRESS IS MONITORED CLOSELY 

• Test results, grade reports, attendance lecords and other methods are used to spot potential 
problems. Changes are made in instructional programs and school procedures to meet identi- 
fied needs. 

• Summaries of student performance are shared with all staff who then assist m developing 
action alternatives. Periodic reports are also made to the community. 

• Assessments are coordinated; district, school, and classroom efforts work together, duplica- 
tion of effort IS minimal. Assessments match learning objectives 

• Staff follow simple routines for collecting, summarizing and reporting student achievement 
information; results are related to learning objectives Individual student records are estab- 
lished and updated periodically, group summaries are pulled from in^ . idual reports and 
leviewed over time to check for trends. 

Br(K>k(,.cr(1979M, EJmonJs ( 1 ^79a), UMthM,(KKl ( 19«:), 
MaJJen {l976),N;t York M^E ( 1974), P.irke\ (1983) 
\'cne2kv (1979), Weber ( 197 1) >XV!hscb ( 197S) 
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2.7 DISCIPLINE IS HRM AND CONSISTENT 

• A written code of conduct specifies acceptable student behavior, discipline procedures and 
consequences; students, parents and staff know the code, students and staff receive initial 
training and periodic reviews of key features. 

• Discipline prvKedures are routine and quick to administer Hisciplinarv' action quickly foIIo\^s 
infractions and is always consistent with the code; treatment is equitable fi)r all students 
Follow-up and action for absenteeism and tardiness normally occur within a day 

• Students are told why they are being disciplined, in terms of the code of conduct 

• Discipline is administered in a neutral, mattcr-of-fact wav, the disciplmanan fiicuses on the 
student's behavior, not on personality 

• Out-of-school suspensions or expulsions are minimal, in-schtH)! suspei.ston i Msed m nu)st 
cases. 
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Brookover (1979a). California SDE (1977). Edmonds { 1979a). 
Madden (1976). Michigan SDE (1974), New York SDE 
(1974). Rutter (1979), Stallings ( 198 lb), Thompson (1967), 
US/DHEW( 1978). Weber (1971) 

2,8 THERE ARE HIGH EXPECTATIONS FOR QUALITY INSTRUCTION 

• All staff believe that students can learn regardless of their ability level and enthusiastically 
accept the challenge to tc kV chem. When staff get together they often discuss instructional 
issues. 

• Supervision and ev^aluation procedures are written and intended to help teachers set and 
work toward professional growth goals. All staff receive feedback on performance at least 
annually. 

• Classroom observations are made according to guidelines developed m advance, feedback is 
provided quickly; emphasis is on improving instruction and boosting student achievement. 

• Established troubleshooting routines help staff get :^uick resolution of instruction-related 
concerns. 

• Staff development opportunities are provided; emphasis is on skill building; content addresses 
key instructional issues and priorities. Inservice activities are related to and build on each 
other; incentives encourage participation. 

Austin (1979), BrcK)k(.ver (197yd), Quton ( 1980c). Dornbu-b 

975). I>ike (1982), Edmonds (1979a), Gross (1965). 
LeitbwiKxi (1982). Uithwood (1978), Lipbam (1980), 
Madden (1976). Micbigan SDE (1974), Rosenb'um (n d ), 
Wellisch(1978) 



2.9 INCENTIVES AND REWARDS ARE USED TO BUILD STRONG 
MOTIVATION 

• Excellence m achievement and behavior is recognized Requirements for awards are clear, 
explicit procedures ensure consistency; evaluations are typically based on standards rather 
than on comparisons with peers. 

• Av/ards are set at several different levels of performance, providing all students with opportu- 
nities for success and recognition. 

• Incentives and rewards are appropriate to student developmental levels, are meaningful to 
recipients and are structured t'> build persistence of effort and intrinsic motivation. 

• Teachmg excellence is recognized All staff have the opportunity to work for rewards, accord- 
ing to objective, explicit criteria and standards, student achievement is an important sucre^s 
crif^rion. 

• Both formal and informal recognition are used, at least some rewards are n.c^c pub!: J> 

Armor ( 1976), Br(X)W)ver ( 1^79^ b), (Jross ( !9^S) H.ii! 
(1980) Lipb.im(198i),\XvnrH (19M0) 

2.10 PARENTS ARE INVITED TO BECOME INVOLVED 

• Parents have various options for becoming involved m schooling, especially in wa>s that 
support the instructional program. 

• Procedures for involvement are clearly communicated to p itents and used consistently 

• Staff members provide parents with information and techniques for helping students learn 
(e g , training sessions, handbooks) 
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Armor (1976), Br(K)kover ( r)79b), California SPE { l'^77). 
Coron (1980h), Levine ( 1981 ). New York SDE (1S»:4). 
Wilsun(l981) 



2.11 TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATORS CONTINUALLY STRIVE TO 
IMPROVE INSTRUCTIONAL EFFECTIVENESS 

• Throughout the school there is an ongoing concern for improving instructional effectiveness. 
No one is complacent about student achievement; there is an expectation that educational 
programs will be changed so that they work better. 

• School improvements are directed at clearly-defined student achievement and/or social 
behavior problems; strong agreement is developed withm the school concerning the purpose 
of improvement efforts. 

• Pnority goals for improvement are set which give fcKus to planning and implementation. 
Goals which specify desu^ * changes m achievement or social behavior are known and sup- 
ported in the school community. 

• The full staff IS involved m planning for implementation; specific recommendations and 
guidelines provide the detail needed for good implementation; plans fit the local school 
context and conditions. 

• Implementation is ch^.ked carefully and frequently; progress is noted and publicized; activi- 
ties are modified as necessary to make things work better. Everyone works together to help 
the improvement effort succeed; staff members discuss implementation and share ideas and 
approaches. 

• Resources are set aside to support improvement activities. 

• School improvement efforts are periodically reviewed; progress is noted and the improvement 
focus IS renewed or redirected; successes and new goals are reported 

Austin ( 1 978), Berman ( 1 978) . Blumberg { 1 980) , Bt>sscrt 
(1982). Brookover( 1979b), T^rundage (1979), Clark C 9801 
Crantiall (1982), Duke (1982). EJmonds ( 1979a), Emrick 
(1977), Hall (1980). Hargrove (1981), UvhwckkI (1982). 
Lpham J981), bttle(l98l). Madden (1^76). New Yorl SHE 
(1974). Purkev ( 1983), Stallings ( i ^ '.0, Vene:k> (197^) 
Weher(197i), Wellisch(1978) 

2.12 THERE ARE PLEASANT CONDITIONS FOR LEARNING 

• Physical facilities are kept clean and made reasonably attractive, dama^^e is repaired immedi- 
ately 
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DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS AND PRACTICES 



The district creates an environment in which the pursuit of instructional effectiveness 
is valued. Clear and stable policies, expectations for improvement and strong systems 
of support all help schools become more effective. 



3.1 HIGH EXPECTATIONS PERVADE THE ORGANIZATION 

• District leaders and staff believe that all students can learn and that district educators have a 
large degree of influence over whether students succeed or not. Learning is seen as the most 
important purpose of schooling. 

• District goals and priorities for improvement ere set and protected; they are made highly 
visible throughout the school community, particularly through the efforts of the superin- 
tendent. Goals focus on improving st ident performance. 

• All district personnel are expected to work together for the benefit of students 

• Improving instructional effectiveness is a constant theme in disLi.;.t pians and activities, 
there is a strong expectation that instructional programs be improved over time 

Courter(198M, Enochs ( 1979). Purkey ( 1983) 

3.2 THERE ARE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES THAT SUPPORT 
EXCELLENCE IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

• All disti ict policies are reviewed to determine the effect the\ have on student achievement 
Policies are strengthened as necessary to increase support tor specific district goals and for 
improving student performance in general. 

• Policies and procedures are established that focus on improving student performance and 
require ongoing improvement efforts at every level in the district. Guidelines provide a 
framework for action rather than specific steps. 

• School site management is in place and supported. Individual schools are expected to gener- 
ate action plans for improvement and carr>' them out; building principals are expected to be 
instructional leaders 

• Expectations for participation in improvement efforts are established and enforced, building 
managers are included m district planning activities 

(^>urrLr(iyHM Purkcs I 198 3), Squires 0 

3.3 STUDENT LEARNING IS CHECKED REGULARLY 

• Information about student performance is collected and summarized at the district level 
Strengths and weaknesses are identified, reports are prepared and shared throuj^hout the 
community; special emphasis i*. placed on progress related to district goals and priorities 

• Assessment efforts are coordinated Distnct'levcl planning eliminate^ duplication of effort 
and ensures quality at all levels, assessments are regular, routine and carse minimum disrup- 
tion of classroom instruction 

• Alignment between tests and the curriculum is checked and improved ss^tem.iricalK 
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At the district level, clearly stated assessment procedures are carried out by district staff. 
Major tests are announced well m advance to allow time for huildmg and class: )om schedul- 
ing. There are specific routines for scormg. storing, renorring and analyzing resnhs, results are 
reported quickly. 

Assessment results are used to evaluate programs and target areas for improvement 
District staff provide direct support for building and classrtx)m level assessment efforts 

Bacheloi (1982), Behr { 198! ). Uvme (1982a). \'iederme\er 
(1981) 



3.4 IMPROVEMENT EFFORTS ARE MONITORED AND SUPPORTED 

• District supervisors monitor implementation of policies and procedures m individual schools, 
they provide advice, clenfications, technical feedback and channel support services. In 
particular, they check on the progress of improvement efforts. 

• Instructional support services assist local schools in their improvement efforts. Support staff 
provide consultation, materials development and training assistance on call; support services 
are very^ responsive to expressed building needs. 

• A resouice pool is ^ llocated for use m building level improvement projects. Distri:t level 
departmental budgets include resource items specifically related to the attainment of district 
goals and priorities. 

• Building managers participate m ongoing programs of staff development focused on 
strengthening instrucnonal leadership skills. 

• District leaders protect schools from political or economic turbulence which might disrupt 
classroom instruction. 

EWrman (1979). Levine ( 1982ci^. Lurle (1981). Purkev (19^3) 
Stalhngs (1981a), SquireM198^) 

3.5 EXCELLENCE IS RECOGNIZED AND REWARDED 

• District leaders establish award programs for schools, administrators, teachers and students, 
they take a visitile role m recogniz'ng excellence. District award programs complement school 
award programs. 

• Staff awan^s are bas^ ^ on contributions made to improving student performance, require- 
ments and procedures are clear, recognition is based on comparison to standards rather than 
comparison to peers 
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3.6 CURRICULUM PLANNING ENSURES CONTINUITY 

• Planning for curricuhira and mstructum is consistent at the district, schcvwl and classroom 
levels, district frameworks, guidelines and quality standards unify efforts dis^'rictwide. 

• A limited number of priorit\ objectives are identified and used to clarify what students are 
expected to learn. Objectives are sequenced by grade level, reviewed for technical qualitv, 
.^.pccifi^ ity and clarity, and targeted for students according to development level and what 
they are expected to learn 

• Objectives are selected which represent a range of learnings and are teachable withm an 
established timeframe 



' Learning materials, space available and special facilities, staff and other instructional resourc- 
es are identified and catalog:ued by objective or goal area. 

Resources are matched to objectives, checked for accuracy and ahgnmei^L and matched to 
student development levels. Insirutuional ourauegies may also be idenntied and documented, 
especially for high priority objectives. 

District staff provide direct support for building ^nd classroom curriculum efforts 

Bchr 11981), Denham( 1980), Dohertv ( 1981 ), Niedermever 
(1981) 



Effective Schooling Research Bibliography 
Introduction 

Literature related to effective schooling ha> been gathered together in this bibhogranKy. Re^ 
search reports, syntheses, reviews and analytical commentaries ? n ' ded to give the reader 
several alternatives in studying the knou^ledge base. References listed in the preceeding prac- 
tices section can be found here in full bibliographic form. 

Each reference has been classified according to its major theme. The six parts of the research 
base, as described in the introduction to this document, comprise the classification categories. 
Each reference incluaes a letter code at the end of the c Mon relating the reference to a par- 
ticular part of the research base. The codes are as follo^ 



(A) School Effects 

(B) Tepcher Effects 

(C) Instructional Leadership 



(D) Curriculum Alignment 

(E) Program Coupling 

(F) Educational Change 



Placing a referent -n one categorv does not imply an exclusive focus ir. th : category Many 
authors address several effectiveness issues n a single study or review. 

This bibliography is not compreuensive. While we believe that the core of the effect: - eness lit- 
erature is well represented, some studies not cued here may well be important m f^irthering the 
understanding of instructional effectiveness. 
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